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Man Against Rat 


/ 


4 more tood space...in Genead Flecitics 


1948 Space Maker Refrigerator / 


Gives you % more refrigerated food 
storage in the same kitchen floor space! 


If you had this new wonder-refrigerator in your 
kitchen today, you'd be as proud of owning it 
as we are of making it! 

For we honestly consider the 1948 Space 
Makers the greatest refrigerators ever to bear 
that symbol of fine refrigerators—the 
General Electric trade-mark. 

Dependability — 
proved 1,700,000 times over! 


Above all else, G. E. offers you dependable per- 
formance, day-in, day-out, month after month, 
year after year. Reason: the sealed-in refriger- 
ating system, pioneered by General Electric. 





GENERAL 





Notice how the new General Electric 8-cubic-foot Space Maker fits in 
the same floor space as the old-style 6-cubic-foot model—yet gives you 
one-third more refrigerated food-storage capacity! 


Important advantages in the Space Maker! 


e@ Butter Conditioner— keeps butter at right 
spreading temperature. 

e@ Big Freezing Compartment— holds 24 packages 
of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 

@ Deep Drawers—6 inches deep. Will hold stand- 
ing roasts and more than two-thirds bushel of 
fruits and vegetables under refrigeration. 


e Bottle Storage Space—holds 12 square, quart- 
size milk bottles, also tallest bottles. 


e@ Sealed-in compressor mechanism — more 
compact, efficient, and economical than ever. 


Let your General Electric retailer show you the 
1948 Space Maker Refrigerators — three 8-cubic- 
foot models and two 10-cubic-foot models. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Space Maker 
Refrigerators 


More than 1,700,000 Refrigerators 
in Service 10 Years or Longer 


5-Year Protection Plan—Included in the price of 
every General Electric Refrigerator is a 5-year 
protection plan. ‘This plan consists of a one-year 
warranty on the complete refrigerator, plus 
additional four-year protection on the sealed-in 
refrigerating system. 


€ ELECTRIC 








Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


How Much Is a Dollar? 


The value of a dollar must be 
reckoned not as 100 cents but what 
those 100 cents will buy. For money 
is, after all, only a medium of ex- 
change—a means of exchanging one’s 
labor for food, clothing, shelter and 
other necessities of living. 

We all know that a dollar today 
will not buy nearly as much as it did 
a few years ago. But what all of us 
do not realize is why it won’t. Some 
will say “inflation” and blame high 
prices as the cause. But actually high 
prices do not cause inflation; they are 
simply a symptom of it, just as fever 
is a symptom of disease. The reason 
for our present inflation is the un- 
soundness of our money, brought on by 
years of inflationary Government poli- 
cies. Back in 1936, Alf Landon, then 
running for the Presidency, warned 
that the mounting national debt result- 
ing from huge deficit financing and un- 
natural economic measures would 
eventually land this nation in an infla- 
tionary spiral. We are now paying the 
piper for having ignored his and oth- 
ers’ warnings. 





& & 


It is impossible to get some- 
thing for nothing. A government can- 
not do it any more than an individual 
can. A governmentcan double its money 
and credit outstanding, by a simple 
matter of bookkeeping, but that doesn’t 
automatically double the supporting 
value. And it’s the value behind the 
money that determines its worth, and 
in turn, its purchasing power. 

Ours is by no means the first ex- 
ample of a government debasing its 
money, and then by means of price 
control attempting to compel its peo- 
ple to accept its previous purchasing 
power. Among the earlier records of 
“managed” money are those of China 
under Confucius, Rome under Diocle- 
tian, Syracuse under Dionysius, an- 
cient Greece under the planners who 
followed Pericles and wrecked the 
brilliant achievements of his reign. 
They all proved miserable failures. 


* + 


Our present financial plight 
can be traced back to 1932 when the 
Government authorized the issuance of 
money secured only by Government 
bonds. This was followed by our de- 
parture from gold as the backing for 
our money, and 16 years of a Govern- 
ment policy that held there was noth- 
ing wrong with spending much more 
than it took in. Our national debt in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. But not 
the collateral behind that debt. Dol- 
lars naturally became worth less when 
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Acme 


Why those 


Rep. Helen Douglas. 


high prices? 


measured in goods, so, of course, 
goods became worth more when meas- 
ured in dollars. 

* * & 


Lenin, the first ruler of Com- 
munist Russia, is quoted as having 
said that “the best way to destroy the 
capitalist system is to debauch the 
currency. By a continuing process of 
inflation, governments can confiscate, 
secretly and unobserved, an important 
part of the wealth of their citizens.” 
Some months ago Stalin confiscated 
90% of Russians’ savings by decree- 
ing that the ruble was worth only one- 
tenth as much as it had been. 

Stalin, being a dictator, could do 
it openly, yet the same kind of con- 
fiscation is being accomplished here 
in our own country by governmental 
practices that further inflation. If in- 
flation is to be stopped, the Govern- 
ment must rigidly reduce its spending, 
make substantial payments against the 
national debt, refinance Government 
bonds through banks at rates attrac- 
tive to individuals to facilitate their 
sale by the banks to the public. 

The Government should also elim- 
inate speculation by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and reduce taxes so as to 
make available more “venture capital” 
to provide the plants and machinery to 
increase production of the things our 
people need. When that is done, the 
cents in your dollar will have more 
purchasing power and make more 
“sense” when you go shopping. 








DOUBLE ACTION 


ENING 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Change to genuine 
Pennzoil for summer. 
Sound your’ Z’ at this 
sign of better dealers 
from coast to coast. 





® Registered Trade Mark Member Pean Grade Crude Oi! Ass'n , Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 











PETER fay eels 
MICK 
MUL. 


ON HOME REPAIR 





What is the quickest and most 
economical way to “do over” 
my own floors? 


Double X does it. Removes varnish 
shellac, dirt, and bleaches...all in 
one operation. You need no special 
equipment. Just a pound can of 
this white magic; a pail of boiling 
water; a brush or mop; steel wool. 


Can caked-up paint brushes 
be brought back to life? 


Yes, by using Savabrush, the 
original brush-restorer. Simply 
dissolve this presto-powder; soak 
brushes overnight. Paint, varnish, 
shellac, enamel disappear; 
bristles are good-as-new. 





How can I repair furniture, set 
loose joints, tighten casters? 


Schalk’s Wood Putty is the 
answer. Easy to work; contains 
real wood. Can be sawed, 
sandpapered, painted, varnished. 





What is the expert way to repair 
loose bathroom tile? 


Use the type of cement the experts 
use: Peter Putter’s Tile Cement. 
Pure, snow-white, water-proof; 
made by a new, tested formula. 





| 
You can get Peter Putter Products at paint, 
hardware, department stores, building supply 
dealers the nation over. They come in small, 
medium, large units ranging from 10c to 75c. 


FREE! Peter Putter’s “Tested Recipes” 
for Home Repair: A dozen ways to save 
money and have fun doing your own 
odd jobs ’round the house. The coupon 
below brings it free. Address: Peter 
Putter, Schalk Chemical Company, 

355 East Second Street, Los Angeles 12. 





Name 





Street. 





City. State— 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Research on Sex: I a: with 
Helen Judy Bond of Columbia University, 
who thinks there should be a law against 
doing research dealing exclusively with 
sex (Quotes, Apr. 21). I found reason 
enough in reading of a sex case wherein 
a defense attorney tried (unsuccessfully, 
I’m glad to see) to get his client acquitted 
by referring to the “facts and figures” 
compiled by Dr. Alfred Kinsey and _ his 
If this is the result of such 
research, there should be a law against it. 
It does more harm than good. 

Sands MacCamley, Warwick, N. Y. 


agree 


associates. 


Mechanized Harvesting: In “Knot- 
ty Problem” (Business, Apr. 7), refer- 
ring to the new automatic hay balers, you 
state “the baler cuts hay in the field, com- 
presses it into bales and ties each... 
with two lengths of twine.” 

Any grass farmer will tell you that 
the modus operandi is really as follows: 
The grass is cut with an old-fashioned 
grass mower. When the sun has wilted it, 





New side-delivery rake and tedder piles 
up pre-cut hay windrows, then 





Allis-Chalmers 
. automatic Roto-Baler follows, leav- 
ing twine-wrapped bales in its wake. 


it is kicked up once or twice with a hay 
tedder, then raked into a windrow with a 
side delivery hay rake. Then a tractor 
brings the baler into the field. The baler 
is straddled over the windrow, picks up 
the hay and bales it. ... 

John M. Stover, Bradford, Ohio 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 10. 
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takes the hard work 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Pathfinder” Power Mower 


Lawn mowing—even in tall grass and 
stiff weeds — becomes child’s play when 
you use a Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Pathfinder’’ 
power mower! 


The “Pathfinder,” operating six cutting 
blades in rotary motion, whirls rapidly 
through a 20-inch swath, which can be cut 
from 114” to 4” high. Wheels are set so 
you can cut close to walls and hedges. 
Large wheels move mower easily over 
rough ground. Blades are removable for 
easy sharpening. 

For early delivery, place your order 
with a Fairbanks-Morse dealer today. Or 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 









A name worth remembering 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES * STOKERS 





SCALES *« MOTORS e GENERATORS + PUMPS 
RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES * FARM 
EQUIPMENT * MAGNETOS 

OOD BLADES 





GH PRICED? 





ON~ 





Slip 


f 
155.50 


Finest Rubber Hee 
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e « ¢ Surely you don’t mean the 

baler cuts the hay too. That’s one on me. 
A. D. Adams, Cincinnati 

[Readers Stover and Adams are right. 
Pathfinder credited the automatic baler (120 
to 180 70-lb. twine-wrapped bales per hour), 
with the ability to cut hay too. That was 
getting a bit ahead of the times.—Ed.] 


Traffic Symbols: As the inventor 
of the new traffic signal on test in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and referred to in your 
story “Traffic Jammer,” (Washington 


Traffic language. Arrows indicate “go” 
for left, right, and straight ahead. 


Talk, Mar. 10), I was interested in your 
statement that “printed instructions on 
how to read the sign are missing.” 

The shape of these signals will al- 
ways show a diagram of the intersection. 
The one pictured is located at a 90° cross 
street intersection. Where streets form a 
“Y,” the signal will be designed to show 
this shape and so on... . This, with green 
arrows and red bars controlling turns, 
tells the story at a glance. 

R. O. Ferguson, Bristol, Tenn. 


Bogota Revolt: I do not approve 
your choice of the words “Bogota Revo- 
lution” (World, Apr. 21). The story does 
not bear out this title. You may call it 
revolt, insurrection, rebellion, or civil 
war, but an action of this sort is not a 
revolution unless it succeeds. This is not 
mere quibbling in these days when there 
is need of careful thinking. 


A. G. Frank, Kirkland, Wash. 


Tuition at Northwestern: Your 
statement about the increase in North- 
western University’s tuition fees is in- 
correct (Education, Apr. 7). Our new 
fees for 1948-49, announced last Decem- 
ber, represent an increase of approxi- 
mately 25% for most schools of the uni- 
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SOME THINGS ARE GO00 FOR YoU... 
| | (but you dont tke emf) 





GUT POSTS G0 GRAN FLAKES 
ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
(and youll tke em, 700 /) 


@ For goodness’ sake, try the new 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! In each 
one-ounce serving you get just 
the right amount of gentle bran 
to help prevent irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet. Plus a 
delightful taste treat! A new Post 
process gives Post’s Bran Flakes 


a wonderful new texture, a fresh- 
as-morning new flavor! Few foods 
can better the nutritional value 
of a bowl of cereal with milk and 
sugar. So, for goodness’ sake, 
choose the delicious cereal with 
the ‘‘ounce of prevention’’— 
Post’s 40° Bran Flakes! 


A Product of General Foods 





| 








There’s no 


“Secret Grip’ 
in this 





great fraternity 4 


Any freight car — of any railroad — 
anywhere in America — can be 
coupled to any other freight car. 

This simple fact makes it possible to 
combine in a single freight train many 
cars loaded at many different points, 
moving toward many different des- 
tinations. 

This in turn makes possible the low- 
cost continent-wide mass transporta- 
tion system which only railroads pro- 
vide. And on mass transportation de- 
pends the mass production which our 
nation must have to keep itself well 
fed, well clothed, well housed — 
sound and strong. 

These rugged railroad couplers, 
whose “universal grip” often holds 
together more than 5,000 tons of 
loaded freight cars, are the product of 
never-ending research and tests. Be- 
gun sixty years ago by the Master Car 
Builders, this work is now carried on 


by the railroads through the Associa- 





tion of American Railroads, the mu- 
tual agency for the betterment of all 
railroading. 

This is just one example of how rail- 
roads, which compete with one an- 
other for business, also work together 
to improve such standardized and 
interchangeable parts as wheels, axles, 
trucks, brakes, draft gear, and safety 
devices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with 
the most economical, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest mass transporta- 
tion system in the world. 


SSOCIATION OF 





WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











versity as against your figure of 66%. 
Typical . . is the College of Liberal 
Arts, where the present tuition of $400 
(including fees) will be increased next 
fall to $480 (not including fees). Fees 
amount to about $25 a year. 

Edward H. Stromberg, Director of 

Publicity, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Ill. 

[Northwestern’s Mr. Stromberg is right. 
Pathfinder’s intention was to present a con- 
trast not with the preceding year, but with 
the 1940-41 level. Raising Northwestern’s 
pre-war rate of $300 to $480 represents an 
increase of 606¢.—Ed.] 


Recreation at Mead: An interest- 
ing sidelight on your story “Mud in 
Mead” (Americana, Apr. 7) is the by- 
product use now being made of this great 





Union Pacific R. R. 
Boating on Mead. Hoover Dam’s lake 
is fine for fishing too. 


man-made lake. Recently when staying 
near Las Vegas, Nev., about 25 miles 
away, we found it a fine recreation spot 
for swimming, boating and sightseeing. 
So in addition to providing power and 
irrigation for the Southwest, the Hoover 
Dam-Lake Mead project has become a 
boon in another unplanned-for way. 
Linda James, Los Angeles, Cal. 
[Of all areas administered by National 
Park Service, Lake Mead in 1946-47 took 
top spot as a tourist attraction with more 
than 1.3 million visitors, surpassing even 


Lincoln Memorial.—Ed.] 


The Western Range: Re “Whose 
Domain?” (Americana, Apr. 7) ... 
stockmen generally do not believe Fed- 
eral ownership and control is necessary to 
proper management of Western public 
lands any more than it would be to farm 
lands of the corn belt and Eastern states. 
Much of the talk about damage dates 
back prior to the Taylor Grazing Act 
(1934) when the open range was entirely 
uncontrolled. The record, however, shows 
that for 25 years prior to that, stockmen 
had . .. petitioned Congress to pass a 
workable control measure. 

Through propaganda an attempt has 
been made to build the idea that 
stockmen ruthlessly despoil the range 
lands whether publicly or privately 
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owned. ... They are dependent on them 
for livelihood. Why should they destroy 
them... ? 

Many citizens of the West, not only 
stockmen, are disturbed over the growing 
Federal ownership or control . . . Every 
acquisition adds to the cost of Federal 
management. ... 

It is likely that the lands pictured 
always were in that condition, and not in 
any way the result of overgrazing. . . 

F. E. Mollin, Exec. Sec. American 

National Livestock Association, 
Washington, DC. 


Rosaries and Immersion: Con- 
cerning the articles “Strange Gods” 


(Books, Mar. 24), reviewing The Hea- 
thens, I would say that author William 
Howells evidently has not deeply studied 
the Baptist belief of immersion if he be- 
lieves it is motivated by fear. 

To the Baptist, immersion symbolizes 
the death, burial and resurrection of 
Christ, signifying the same change that 
takes place in a person’s life when he 
becomes a Christian. No element of fear 
is ever taught or believed among Bap- 
tists. 

Ruth Seek, Grandview, Mo. 


e e ¢ Immersion is not motivated by 
fear. With Baptists it is an act of obedi- 
ence prompted by love. 


Dale Rhyne, Trilla, Til. 


e e ¢ Every Catholic knows we do 
not pray to Rosaries, or beads as they 
persist in calling them. Author Howells 
should know you do not salute your coun- 
trv’s flag as a piece of cotton, wool, or 
silk. You salute what it represents. 

H. O. Alderson, Cornwallis, W.Va. 


Academie Stuffing: Re “More 
Than Money” (Education, Mar. 24) and 
recent letters on the subject, education 
means the process by which knowledge 
and training adjusts the individual to the 
position in society for which he is best 
fitted. 

According to this concept, the high 
schools and liberal arts colleges are co- 
lossal absurdities. Their educative proc- 
esses are only academic stuffing which 
does not integrate with the experiences of 
life... . These institutions have not been 
able to evaluate their curricula in terms 
of usefulness in adjusting students to 
their life work. ... 

Robert S. Bailey, St. George, S.C. 


Dogs and Deer: Can’t something 
be done, rather than shooting, to control 
dogs found chasing or killing deer? I lost 
a fine Dalmatian shot by a Ranger for 
his first offense and for what, in another 
case, he would be praised for doing. 
Surely it is clumsy, wasteful, cruel to kill 
dogs which are good otherwise. 

Elizabeth M. Andrews, 
Putnam Valley, N.Y. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Wanita Ahenlidts omire wins role in 


Paramount's “My Own True Love”— 


The smile that wins 
Smile! 


is the Pepsodent 


Wanda Hendrix, Paramount Starlet, plays 
a leading role in Paramount’s ““My Own True 
Love.”’ Although she has smiled her way through 
only four pictures, Wanda is hailed as one of the 
year’s best bets for stardom. She was a junior 
high school student in Jacksonville, Florida, when 
a talent scout discovered her in a “‘little theater” 


Wanda says, “and I wouldn't change now! 








play. Now her smile is as bright as her future — 
it’s a Pepsodent Smile! “ 
Tooth Paste since my ‘little theater’ days,” 


I’ve used Pepsodent 


p? 


\ \ Ins 3 to I over any other tooth paste! 


Mw MN 


People all over America agree with Wanda 
Hendrix in preferring New Pepsodent for 
brighter smiles. Families from coast to 
coast recently compared delicious New 
Pepsodent with the tooth paste they were 
using at home. By an average of 3 to 1, they 
said New Pepsodent tastes better, makes 
breath cleaner and teeth brighter than any 
other tooth paste they tried! 

For the safety of your smile use Pepsodent 
twice a day — see your denjist twice a year! 





ANOTHER FINE LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 
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wa RANCE 
TRAVEL "me" ACCIDENT INSU 


FOR IES THAN 2¢ A DAY! 





Here is a Hartford policy that everybody can afford and everybody needs, and it 
costs only $5.00 a year. Men, women, boys and girls—anyone* between the ages 
of 5 and 70 can have this protection. It covers thes tors’. hospital, nurses’ bills and 
other medical expenses resulting from injuries, up to $500, and it pays up to $1000 
for loss of life, sight or limbs. The policy even covers you if you are walking and 
are struck by any vehicle. Covers travel in your car, ‘other passenger autos, air- 
line planes, trains, busses—all public conveyances. 

See your Hartford agent or your broker today and buy one of these policies 
for every member of your family. Or write the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company if you want a sample of the Hartford's Travel Accident Policy. 


* (This policy is not available to chauffeurs, mechanics and other professional drivers and auto repairmen 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


Hint to homemakers to-be: Get a Hartford 
“Wedding Presents Policy” the minute the first 
gift arrives. Covers fire, theft and other hazards. 
This policy will relieve you of a lot of worry. 





ALL ROADS LEAD TO GOOD FRIENDS 


It gives you a feeling of security to know that 
wherever you go— you'll find friendly Hartford 
agents ready to serve you. They are in the 
business of helping people out of trouble. 





- a oR me names 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance — 
Hartford 15, Connecticut * 











Quotes 





Acme 
Shostakovich. Inside, he “reformed.” 


I know that the party is right, and 
that I must look for and find concrete, 
creative ways which will lead me to a 
realistic Soviet art.—Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, Russian composer recanting his “re- 
actionary” music. 


In World War III there will be 
only two classifications: the quick and 
the dead.—Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 


wartime Selective Service Director. 


Some of my fellow-Republicans are 
trying to out-New-Deal the New Deal in 
vast and extravagant appropriations. 


Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.). 


Arson is really the toughest of all 
crimes to solve. In murder you have a 
corpse. With a fire, all you have is a fire. 
It’s up to you to prove it’s arson. Most 
arson fires look like an accident.—Ray 


Gill, Ohio fire marshal. 


The Admirals lived in a dim, re- 
ligious world in which Neptune was their 
god, Mahan his prophet, and the U.S. 
Navy the only true Church.—Henry L. 
Stimson, in On Active Service in Peace 


& War. 


If I can just dispel the idea I'm a 
sissy. If only they’d call me a so-and-so! 
—Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff, Air Force. 


I am running for nothing but 
oblivion.—Secretary of Defense Forrestal. 


Sen. Taft is my candidate. He is a 
conservative liberal. He will clean out the 
Communists and their allies in the Fed- 
eral Government in a way which only 
enemies of the Republic could smear as a 
witch hunt.—Gary Cooper, actor. 


Just as a human being cannot digest 
bad food, so a ship cannot digest bad 
coal. My ood ship, the District of Co- 
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lumbia, was 91% hours late yesterday be- 
cause her boilers could not digest the low- 
grade coal in her bunkers.—Capt. Ed- 
ward H. Eaton, Norfolk-Washington 
Steamship Co. 


It is impossible for any man to 
speak for the U.S. with the authority Mr. 
Stalin speaks for Russia. If he could, it 
wouldn’t be America.—Gen. Eisenhower. 


I do not understand the opinions 
of this court. I see no reason why I should 
be consciously wrong today because I was 
unconsciously wrong yesterday.—Associ- 
ate Justice Robert H. Jackson. 


In most American cities it is illegal 
to be a child. Practically all childlike 
activity is forbidden by law, landlords 
and parents.—Prof. Howard A. Lane, 
New York University. 


Politicians should be compelled to 
say who actually wrote their speeches.— 
Daniel Marsh, president, Boston Univer- 
sity. 


Easy mortgage money is one of 
the worst factors in inflation.—Marriner 
S. Eccles, Federal Reserve Board. 


The average American car lasts 12 
years now. It averages 100,000 miles be- 
fore it goes to the junk yard.—Jay Atkin- 
son, Commerce Department economist. 


Someday we may be_ producing 
food without benefit of vegetation. If we 
ever do, the achievement may dwarf the 
release of energy from the atom.—Dr. 


Edwin B. Matzke, Columbia University. 


The Communist fraternity soon- 
er or later produces but one kind of fra- 
ternity—the kind Jonah enjoyed when he 
was swallowed by the whale.—Sen. Ar- 
thur Vandenberg (R.-Mich.). 


There are already two world agen- 
cies: the U.N. and the Communist Party. 
What we want is a third one that will 
take the action the world’s free men 


want.—Rep. Walter Judd (R.-Minn.). 





International 


Rep. Judd. Outside, he sounded hope. 
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Facts to know before you buy 
an automatic water heater 


1. The thrifty fuels are gas and fuel oil. 
Choose the one that offers you the most 
economy and convenience in your area. 
Then pick your Duo-Therm Automatic 
Water Heater—the gas or fuel oil model! 
The new Gas Duo-Therm burns all types 
of gas including LP. 


2. The burner is the “heart” of your 
heater. Make sure it’s sturdily yet simply 
built, burns a clean, full-bodied flame and 
is thrifty with fuel. Easiest way to make 
sure of all 3 is to make sure it’sa Duo-Therm 
exclusive-design Burner—the Dual-Cham- 
ber for fuel oil, the Equaflame for gas. 


3. First costs aren't final costs. Efficiency 
and maintenance determine the real econ- 
omy of a water heater. And that’s where 
Duo-Therm shines! Its vertical flue (fuel 
oil or gas models) gets more heat out of 
your fuel—eliminates coils that can clog 
and rust out to run up repairs. 


4. Controls should be right 3 ways: 1. 
Accessible. 2. Easy to operate. 3. Depend- 
able. You get all three in Duo-Therm! The 
finest controls money can buy. So utterly 
automatic they almost “think” for you! 


5. Water capacity isn’t the only measure. 
Important, yes. But make sure the heater 
replaces hot water fast. Duo-Therm does. 
No waiting for hot water even on wash-day ! 


6. There's plenty in a name. Plenty of 
water heater “know-how” when the name 
is Duo-Therm—pioneers of the automatic 
fuel oil water heater . . . originators of revo- 
lutionary improvements in modern heating 
equipment. It’s your assurance of years of 
trouble-free service at a saving. 

Free illustrated catalog—gives you the 
complete story on Duo-Therm! Describes 
Duo-Therm’s world of features! 
Duo-Therm’s handsome modern design! 
Mail the handy coupon today. 


Shows 


In Gas and Fuel Oil Water Heaters it’s 


DUO-THERM 


Always The Leader 


? 





Name 
FREE—12 page Duo- Address 
Therm catalog. Send City 


coupon today. 


Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp., Dept. PR-W8, Lansing 3, Michigan 
Send me absolutely free one copy of the Duo-Therm 


O Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heater Catalog 


©) Automatic Gas Water Heater Catalog 


P.O. Zone State 


lbuo-Therm is a registered trademark of Motor Whee! Corporation, Copyright 1948 
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THE OLD SALT builds his ship model with 
painstaking skill. He works in the same 
tradition of craftsmanship that stands 
behind each Kelly Tire. For 54 years, 
Kelly has nurtured that ideal of fine 
workmanship. No wonder discriminat- 
ing motorists have insisted on Kellys 
since the early days of motoring. 


THIS CRAFTSMANSHIP is at its best in to- 
day’s New Kellys! They are built of 
super strong cord, heavily cushioned 
with natural rubber. Their Armorubber 
tread is so tough it outwears steel. 
Depend on New Kellys and on your 
Kelly Dealer for extra thousands of 
miles of trouble-free driving. 





PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
54 YEARS— 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. PATHFINDER’s art 
editor, O. C. Roberts, turned nature- 
faker to deliver on this tough as- 
signment: Get a color closeup of Rat 
in Action. He described what he 
wanted to Jack Lambert, cartoonist- 
sculptor of the old Chicago Sun— 
and back came this six-pound rat, 
modeled in clay, cast in plaster-of- 
Paris and painted in oils. Said Lam- 
bert: “It looks mean enough to eat 
its way out of the box.” For the 
meanness and menace of real-life 
rats, see Man Against Rat, p. 20. 


¢ . x 


Next Issue. “There is a bare 
chance,” says John Gerrity, Nation 
editor back from a two-month, grass- 
roots ramble through western Eu- 
rope, “that between the belligerent 
Big Two there may sprout the best 
peace-preserver possible — a Big 
Third.” What might produce this he 
explains in The Struggle for Men’s 
Minds in the June 2 PATHFINDER. 

tk & * 


Quiz. What does a river hog 
have to do with matchsticks? 
(See Hogs and Matches, p. 51.) 
What will a 70-group Air Force mean 
to American defense? 
(See Choice of Weapons, p. 39.) 
How much voltage does an electric 
eel generate? 
(See Information Roundup, p. 
52.) 
How honest are America’s doctors? 


(See Rebate Racket, p. 40.) 
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Without Risking a Penny! 


Send coupon below, receive this 
amazing hearing aid by mail—no 
“fitting” needed, no sales pressure. 
Hear better or money back in full! 


Single Unit 
$75 Complete 


NEW $27 ‘thd 


THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO “FITTING” 





So good we can offer you this 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL 


Wear your Zenith “75” at home, at work, any- 
where. Compare its QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, 
OPERATING ECONOMY (less than Ic per hour 
battery cost) with that of ANY other hearing 
aid. If the Zenith “75” isn’t better than you 
ever dreamed ANY hearing aid could be, return 
it within 10 days of receipt and Zenith will re- 
fund your money in full. 


Now —for the first time— you can judge en- 
tirely for yourself how much a hearing aid 
can mean in your life! For the new Zenith“75” 
employs an advanced principle that elimi- 
nates the need for “fitting.” The correctness 
of this principle was recently confirmed by 
U.S. Government-sponsored research at Har- 
vard University. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 


Because the new Zenith “75” comes to you by 
mail, it saves you embarrassing visits to sales- 
rooms and annoying sales pressure. Also saves 
you over $100 cash money. If its price had to 
include “fitting,” middlemen’s profits and high 
sales commissions, it would have to sell for $195 
instead of $75. So do as tens of thousands have 
already done. Order your Zenith ‘75”" by mail- 
ing the coupon below —right now! 


BY THE MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ZENITH RADIOS 


Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing. 









ge ORDER NOW. MAIL THIS COUPON 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P548 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
‘a I enclose check or money order for $75* for 
one Zenith *'75"" Hearing Aid. Unless I am 
completely satisfied, and find the Zenith “75” 
superior to any other hearing aid, I may return it 
within ten days and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.60 in Illinois or New York City; 
$1.88 in California, except Los Angeles, $2.26. 


Please send me free descriptive literature. 
N ame 


Address. 


Cuy State 
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_, Read this 10 Foint Comparison 


(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle npari 
Comparable Competitive Models.) 


DODGE 
FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES “Job-Roted” 
TRUCK 


ee ce 


50% ft. 61% ft. 60% ft. 54% ft. 6614 ft. 
50% ft. 61% ft. 54% ft. au 6614 ft. 
Total Spring Length (Front and Rear : 
“Cushioned Ride’’) + 171% in. 176 in. 


* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed trom data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. T All four 
springs. t Measured from production models. & Computed from width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 












Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning— more stability) 


Modern “Cross-Type” Steering 


Turning Diameter * —Left 
— Right 



















1—PLENTY OF HEADROOM. 

2—STEERING WHEEL ... right in the driver's lap. 

3—NATURAL BACK SUPPORT .. . adjustable for 
maximum comfort. 

4—PROPER LEG SUPPORT .. . under the knees 
where you need it. 

5—CHAIR-HEIGHT SEATS . . . just like you have 
at home. 

6—7-INCH SEAT ADJUSTMENT .. . with safe, 

convenient hand control. 


7—“AIR-O-RIDE” CUSHIONS . . . adjustable to 
weight of driver and road conditions. 


- 
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Better Weight Distribution 
Easier Handling 
Shorter Turning Diameters 


CONVENTIONAL 





1 be —_—___—_ 12 rr 1 ___—__+ 





§ ———=- 152 WHEELBASE —————-> 


Front axles have been moved back, 
engines forward, placing more load 
on the front axle. While cab-to-axle 
dimensions are the same, wheelbases 
are shorter, giving better weight dis- 
tribution, and increased payload. 
This new weight distribution, com- 
bined with longer springs, produces 
a marvelous new ‘“‘cushioned-ride.”’ 
You get still more comfort from new 
“*Air-O-Ride”’ seats, with their easily 
controllable ‘‘cushion of air.”’ 
CONVENTIONAL LEFT TURN ——s 






¢ “ 
{ DOOGE Sob-Kaled" 1RUCK =) 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN =®> 





Z CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, both right and left —you can 
back up to loading platforms or 
maneuver in crowded areas with 
greater ease—because of new type 
“‘cross-steering,’’ shorter wheelbases, 
and wide tread front axles. In all, 
248 different ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
and body models. Up to 23,000 Ibs. 
G.V.W. Up to 40,000 lbs. G.T.W. 
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set up an independent "third big union" in the fall. Sparked by lead- 

ers of the United Electrical Workers, secession will be preceded by a 

bitter smear campaign against CIO president Philip Murray, timed with 

the national political conventions. | 


right-wing C1O and the AFL. With the biggest stumbling block—John i 
L. Lewis--out of the AFL, Senate and House Labor Committee members | 
think the merger can succeed and would benefit American labor. 


tional atom control board from which Russia and her satellites will be | 
barred. The new organization was in the works even before recent U.N. 
atom control negotiations fizzled. 
REP. JESSE P. WOLCOTT, chairman of the House Banking Committee, is investigat-— 
ing confusion in the G.I. home—financing setup. Wolcott's prelimi- 
nary findings show that in many cases veterans have paid up to twice 
the real value of homes. 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CHAIRMAN J. HOWARD MCGRATH will soon begin a nationwide 
canvass to raise campaign funds for the almost empty Democratic war 


chest. Former big contributors are holding back, fearful of Truman's 
chances. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS IN A QUANDARY trying to unload two top aides—-—Marriner 
Eccles, member of the Federal Reserve Board, and Vice Adm. William W. 
Smith, chairman of the U.S. Maritime Commission. He has gone so far 
as to bluntly ask for their resignations, but both men hang on, de- 
manding that Truman issue a public statement giving his reasons for 
firing them. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL TOM CLARK has ready for release another long list of subver-— 
Sive groups. Compiled more than a month ago, the list, many observers 


think, will be published at a time to produce the most favorable poli- 
tical reaction for the Democrats. 





U.S. State Department back them in their fight to get Great Britain to 
devalue the pound. They insist that no workable economic union can be 
set up until the pound is pushed closer to its real value. Although 
the British demand $4 for one pound, the free exchange rate in Swit- 
zerland, for example, is between $2.60 and $2.80 for a pound. 
government win the recent elections, may soon be pulled out of Rome 
and sent to Paris to replace Ambassador Jefferson Caffrey. Impending 
crisis in the French government and slipshod work on the part of 
Caffrey are cited as reasons for the switch. 


new peace treaty. Backed by France, Great Britain and Belgium, the 
Italians will insist they cannot participate in the Western European 
Union unless they are permitted to rebuild their military strength. 

U.S. EXPORTS TO EUROPE MAY be lower this year than last year. Biggest drops 
will occur in cotton textiles and grains. German, British and Italian 
mills will account for most of the difference in textiles. French and 
German grain harvests are expected to be the best since 1938. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATOR PAUL G. HOFFMAN has run into tough sledding 


trying to figure out some way to let American small business share in 

the European recovery buying. Ill-equipped for foreign trade, small 

businesses will probably require Government help to channel their | 

products overseas. 
GERMAN OCCUPATION CHIEF GEN. LUCIUS CLAY will be asked this week to take over | 

as ECA administrator for Germany. He will accept and be directly re- | 

sponsible to ECA administrator Hoffman. 
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The Nation 





Round Iii 


People side with management this 
time against wage boosts—but 
want prices cut 


Black clouds hung over America’s 
roundhouses, assembly lines, stockyards 
and coal mines last week. A storm of 
fear, greed and suspicion threatened the 
industrial might of the country. 

Unwanted by workers and employers 
‘like; a vicious “third round” of wage 
battles seemed ready to begin. Unless a 
mixacle of understanding and tolerance 
integvened, a Jwave of strikes this spring 
and summer will ufidermine the nation’s 
struggle to save Western Europe from 
communism. It could alsé plunge Amer- 
ica into turmoil whose outcome would be 
a depression. 

Already ominous signs had popped 
up across the U.S. In Peoria, Ill, 17,000 
workers—half the city’s male working 
population—stayed away from their jobs 
at the Caterpillar Tractor Co. After two 
months of bench-sitting near the Soldiers 
and Sailors monument in Courthouse 
Square, one tool-maker last week summed 
up a growing fear: “I guess they’ve got 
us licked. Even if we go back now we're 
out money.” 

In Packingtown, Chicago, striking 
CIO butchers moped along Racine ave. 
loading platforms, torn between loyalties 
to (1) their unien boss, lawyer-interna- 
tionalist Ralph Helstein and his promises 
of “great rewards,” and (2) their wives, 
who harped continuously, “if 9¢ is 
enough for the others [AFL packing- 
house Workers, not ste we I don’ t see 

















Unit of 7 3 ae . L - The 
| finding o lat it will 


take to sa focused 
attention 6m” er the week- 
end and stumped 1 s of 
other Améi f ans, n. On Sat- 
urday the Pre his 64th birth- 
day lunch” ® stewards 
(lamb chops, ¢ tatoes, peas and 
milk) and went ba s office, forlorn- 
ly hoping for ‘some. that would 


spare him another of the national crises 
he has come to hate. 

On Monday, when everything else 
failed, Truman ecined the railroads. Now, 
whatever the outcome, the strike-breaking 
President knows that bad blood has been 
made. Whether the 150,000 striking en- 
gineers, firemen and switchmen settle 
with industry ot Government, it was dead 
certain they would get no more than the 
151/-cents-an-houg raise they could have 
had a month ago. Ewen when the pressure 


eased and disrupted service was restored 
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to normal, another disgruntled group— 
the auto workers of Chrysler—moved to 
create actual industrial chaos. 


Detroit’s Firebrand. From his 
bed in Detroit’s Grace hospital, Walter 
Reuther, the St. George of inflation-con- 
scious United Auto Workers, directed the 
strategy whose outcome could determine 
the earnings of at least 1 million workers 
this year. Even if the Chrysler fight 
should fail now, Reuther is by no means 
finished. Bad feelings are as rampant at 
General Motors and Briggs as they are 
at Chrysler. Either is a powder keg ca- 
pable of blowing three-quarters of the 
auto industry into idleness. 

Why must American labor leaders 
pay such high prices for victory in this 
“third round” when “rounds one and 
two” were such soft pushovers? Where 
did management get its new-found guts 
to stick by its guns? 

The new Taft-Hartley Act, with its 
equality-for-all provisos, is not the whole 
answer. Even before the summer of 1935 
when the Wagner Act—labor’s late 
“Magna Carta”—went on the books, a 
friendly Democratic Government had bol- 
stered pay envelopes with NRA props, 
lent its support, in exchange for political 
backing, to melodramatically pathetic 
forgotten men, fighting Wall Street. 

Through the pre-war and war years, 
labor’s fight became a breeze. 
hungry for more men and scare 
ing those they had, buckled w 
any wage demands. War's é 

‘end to versime - its fat 

















+ rs fair, he bate choice 


’s lead, demand a 
pay raise. 


Hiei! Priced Gains. Through 
1946 and 1947, supported by popular 
opinion and buttressed by more indus- 
trial surveys from theorist Nathan, who 
was by then working directly for the CIO, 
labor fought the good fight. John L. Lewis 
won the biggest wage increases in history. 
Murray’s steel workers did almost as 
well. After 113 days of picketing, fight- 
ing and name-calling, Walter Reuther 
boosted GM salaries from $1.29 to $1.48 
an hour. 

But always that elusive nymph— 
prices—skipped merrily up the spiral, 
never quite within reach. 


With each skip a thought began to 
sink into the minds of the men who em- 
ploy Lewis, Reuther and Murray: Maybe 
high wages did have something to do 
with high prices. Whether they liked it or 
not, public sentiment had shifted. More 
and more buyers blamed labor for $1-a- 
pound butter and $2,300 Fords. 

Nathan’s latest estimates of company 
profits were nearly correct. But his theory 
bogged down when industry showed that 
today’s profitt—some as high as 40% 
above last year’s—were largely being 
plowed back into expansion projects or 
reserves as a guarantee of future produc- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, industry, quick to sense 
the trend in opinion, cracked back. Labor 
unions’ treasuries, near empty from two 
years of expensive strikes, now can’t 
afford prolonged walk-outs. Workers, fed 
up with losing two months’ pay every 
year, trickled back to work in defiance of 
union orders, as in Chicago’s stockyards 
last week. Westinghouse and General 
Electric officials almost dared the CIO 
United Electrical Workers to strike, 
knowing that UE chiefs who refused to 
sign non-Communist affidavits required 
by the T-H act now have no relief in law, 
may even lose out as accepted labor rep- 
resentatives if they stage a walk-out. Add 
to these the threat of an even tougher 
pede law before Congress ad- 

*, management’s arsenal be- 


comes fri able. 


ae 


“9 “‘Industry’s Challenge. Al 
u 
ers cannot now gracefully turn back. They 


gh knowing these things, labor lead- 


have promised their members raises. In- 
ter-union battles are always in progress 
for bigger membership. If the miners win 
old-age pensions, the auto workers want 
them, too. If the auto workers win a cost- 
of-living raise, Murray’s steel workers, 
despite their no-strike pledge, will renew 
their demands. 

These forces are in play in nearly 15 
major industries today, chief among them 
soft coal, whose strike notice is expected 
to follow soon the one filed by the hard 
coal miners on Monday. In every case— 
rubber, textiles, telephones, shipping, 
ship-building, oil, glass, farm equipment, 
non-ferrous mining and milling—all signs 
point to a showdown fight. 

With the fight on, industry has two 
choices: It can continue to slug it out and 
win—with public support of its tacit 
promise to restore real wages by cutting 
prices. Or it can give in to wage demands 
and let prices go where they will. If in- 
dustry elects the former, its responsibility 
to the nation will be only half met. It 
must cut prices, or lose completely the 
support which made victory possible. 
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New Tariff Law 


Ever since ex-Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull unveiled his pet Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements program in 1934 and 
whipped it through a New Deal Congress, 
Republicans had fought it tooth and nail. 

It was peddled by its sponsors as a 
stimulus to world trade and peace. But 
by lowering of world tariff walls through 
negotiated agreements, the act directly 
opposed traditional Republican protective 
tariff policies. 

In three of its four renewals, an al- 
most solid Democratic vote overcame 
equally solid Republican opposition. Only 
in wartime 1943, when White House con- 
trol of foreign relations was at high tide, 
did the renewal win a GOP majority. 

Leading the fight against the pro- 
gram through the long Democratic years 
were Republicans Harold Knutson of 
Minnesota and Bertrand Gearhart of Cali- 
fornia. Gearhart had a special reason: 
He represented the rich West Coast fruit- 
and nut-producing area, where foreign 
competition is keenly feared. 

Set for a Killing. When Republi- 
cans won control of Congress, Knutson 
became chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee—which has jurisdiction over 
the Reciprocal Trade Act. Gearhart was 
made chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge. The program’s chance for sur- 
vival looked dim—at first. 

But world events gave the Admin- 
istration and the program’s supporters in 
Congress a strong new argument: RTA 
is a cornerstone of the world peace struc- 
ture the U.S. is trying to build. To give 
it up now would be to repudiate every- 
thing done for world stability. 

It is part of the same picture, say its 
backers, as the ERP, the International 
Trade Organization charter (now await- 
ing U.S. ratification) and economic union 
in western Europe. 

In his request for renewal of the 
RTA, President Truman called it an es- 
sential element of U.S. foreign policy. 
His statement was firmly supported by 
Secretary Marshall, ERP’s architect. 

Change of Heart. GOP leadership 
in Congress could easily have sat on its 
hands and let the law expire June 12. 
Instead, ordering his subcommittee to 
work, Gearhart promised House action on 
extension “in some form” by May 15, 
leaving four weeks for Senate action and 
compromises before the June 12 deadline. 

Horrified Democrats screamed in 
anguish at Gearhart’s plan for speedy 
behind-closed-doors study. “Star Cham- 
ber procedure!” shouted North Carolina’s 
venerable “Uncle Bob” Doughton, former 
Ways and Means chairman and patron of 
the act. 

Retorted Gearhart: “If anybody in 
the world is master of the Star Chamber, 
it is those who handle our trade agree- 
ments. Everything they [the State De- 
partment] do is in absolute secrecy.” 

Old Story. There was no time, he 
said, for extended public hearings—and 
no need for them, since “, . . all these 
women’s clubs and church societies and 
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Marshall. He blocked one threat to his 
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... plans with Austin’s aid, but foresaw 
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. .. another in Gearhart’s bid to restrict 
reciprocal trade agreement authority. 





labor unions and international business- 
men have testified before and we know 
what they think.” 

Between letting the act die or grant- 
ing President Truman’s request for a 
three-year extension in present form, lie 
several courses: (1) a simple one-year 
extension; (2) a list of rules for the 
State department to follow in negotiating 
agreements, to protect U.S. industry from 
harmful foreign competition; (3) a pro- 
viso for congressional “veto” of any agree- 
ment; (4) another calling for congres- 
sional approval of each agreement. 


Squeeze the Red Knave? 


It was a sultry spring day. Fifteen- 
year-olds at the Rostov gymnasium near 
Grozny, Russia, monotonously droned 
aloud their compositions. Suddenly the 
classroom became bedlam. The skinny 
little American was being silly again. 
This time Ilya Culbertson read about a 
man who was sane in all respects, save 
one: He believed that his derriere was 
not flesh and blood, but composed of fine 
precious crystal. When he could stand the 
hoots of derision no longer, bitterly 
shamed Illya fled the room. 

Last week, almost 40 years to the 
day, Ely Culbertson, now best known for 
his “forcing two-bid” tried to turn the 
trick on his Russian classmates. But an- 
other bridge-fan, George C. Marshall, 
blocked him. 

For months, Culbertson had pled for 
a stronger United Nations. With Russia 
if possible, without it if necessary—but 
at any cost, a stronger U.N. Ely sold his 
idea to 16 Senators and 14 Representa- 
tives of both parties, who, in turn, on 
Monday asked President Truman to take 
the lead in remaking U.N. 

Chief target of the reformers is the 
veto power of Security Council members. 
As long as Russia (23 vetoes in two 
years) can veto measures involving ag- 
gressions, arming for aggression, new 
U.N. members or atomic control, the Con- 
gressmen contend, peace through U.N. is 
impossible. 

Reforms. Convinced Russia would 
veto an amendment to the U.N. charter 
killing the veto, as she can, revisionists 
would by-pass USSR and set up a new 
international organization—veto-less and 
providing: (1) atomic energy control, 
(2) limited use of conventional arma- 
ment and (3) an effective world police 
force. 

Sure that trying to revise U.N. now 
would be disastrous, the White House 
sent Secretary Marshall and U.N. repre- 
sentative Warren Austin scurrying to 
House Foreign Affairs hearings to stop 
the move. 

Somberly the two declared that re- 
writing of its charter would destroy U.N. 
Once banished, Russia would take her 
satellites and set up a military alliance of 
the East—an “isolated group of states,” 
forever hostile to the West. 

Eloquently Marshall pleaded: “If we 
split the U.N. into two pieces, we may 
find that we have splintered it into many 
more.” At least, said the secretary, “We 
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Unbowed. Most of Ohio still belonged 
to Bob and Martha Taft. (SEE: Stassen) 


still have a common meeting ground.” 

As he argued against “more rivets 
in the Iron Curtain,” the temper of his 
listeners changed. From the hearings will 
probably come a plea for strengthening 
U.N. through now in the 
charter. 


provisions 


Dodging the Draft 


Draft-hating, UMT-blocking House 
Rule Committee Chairman Leo Allen (R.- 
Ill.) had an idea: Why not buy the men 
the Army needs? 

Into the House hopper Allen tossed 
a bill which would give two-year volun- 
teers their choice of a $1,000 discharge 
bonus or full veterans’ privileges under 
the G.I. bill of rights. Three-year en- 
listees would get $1,500 or G.I. benefits. 

Allen told reporters his committee— 
which must “grant a rule” before any bill 
can be considered on the House floor— 
would make no attempt to block action on 
the House Armed Services Committee’s 
two-year, 19-25 draft bill now before it. 
But, he added blandly, he didn’t really 
expect that anything would be done until 
he had a chance to “sound out sentiment” 
on his own proposal. 

In the Air. After Senate and House 
conferees agreed late Monday on a 70- 
group Air Force bill, Congress quickly 
winged it to the White House. In doing so, 
they ignored Administration requests for 
only 66 groups and appropriated $3.2 bil- 
lion to bring the Air Force to fighting 
strength by 1952. Meanwhile, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee struggled with 
its own “package” draft bill, which would 
combine a two-year draft for the 1914-25 
group and one year or UMT for 18-year- 
olds. 

For the record, no one in the Admin- 
istration would admit that Allen’s bill 
might be a way out for campaign-con- 
scious members still hoping to duck the 
draft issue. But Harry Truman’s irritated 
comment—“Asinine!”—revealed that he 
was well aware of the possibility. 
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Time Spurts On 


For God and the U.S. Senate, all 
things are possible. 

Caught in the middle of a first class 
dilemma, the world’s greatest deliberative 
body had a bill which (1) it had to pass 
before night and (2) Senate rules re- 
quired to lie over one “legislative day.” 

On motion of acting majority leader 
Wherry (R.-Neb.), Senators called it a 
day, adjourned for one minute, recon- 
vened without getting out of their chairs, 
passed the bill. 

Principal variation from a normal 
day—Chaplain Peter Marshall had to 
pray twice. 


Stassen: Up and Down 


Harold bandwagon __ this 
week was not quite the jet-propelled ma- 
chine it had seemed before May 4. But 
it was still driving hard for the Oregon 
primary on May 21. 

A little of the glamor had _ been 
rubbed off by the Minnesotan’s failure 
to capture a majority of the 23 delegates 
he entered in Ohio against favorite son 
Sen. Robert A. Taft. Stassen took 9, lost 
14, left Taft a total of 44 of the state’s 
53 delegates. Professionals eager to stop 
the Stassen boom immediately cried that 
this ruined his chances. But hard-pressed 
New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey knew 
better. 

Digging In. In Oregon Dewey was 
stumping as he had never stumped before. 
He slugged hard at Stassen’s demand 
that the Communist Party be outlawed, 
charged that outlawing any group for its 
political beliefs would be _ unconstitu- 
tional, un-American and counter to every 
tradition of a free country. Stassen dra- 
matically offered to debate the issue. 
Tardily Dewey accepted. 


Stassen’s 





Acme 
Bonus. Allen might have the key to an 
election-year puzzle. (SEE: Dodging) 
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The Stassens. A speeding bandwagon, 
rocked but not derailed. (SEE: Stassen) 


Busily Stassen prepared to open 
southern headquarters in Atlanta, visit 
West Virginia and North Carolina before 
the GOP convention June 21 in Philadel- 
phia. His Dixie campaign was trying to 
cut Taft’s delegate strength, believed to 
be greatest among the South’s paper- 
party Republicans. Stassen still claimed 
340 votes on the first convention ballot; 
Taft still stood by his grim promise in 
Ohio that regardless of who else the Re- 
publican nominee might be, it would not 
be Harold Stassen. 

The Gallup Poll gave Stassen hopes 
an added boost as it reported the ex- 
governor running 5-3 ahead of President 
Truman over the nation and neck-and- 
neck in the South—the first time since 
1928 that a Republican has equalled a 
Democratic candidate’s appeal below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Call Me Harry. At the White 
House, informality suddenly became the 
watchword. Harry Truman’s alert ad- 
visors were probably the last people in 
Washington to realize that the President 
is at his best in off-the-cuff, informal 
talks, at his worst in prepared speeches. 

Immediately the President began re- 
hearsing his new look in preparation for 
a cross-country political barnstorming 
tour next month. “The New Truman” 
may take occasional liberties with his 
grammar and prudence but can wow his 
listeners with his direct and likable per- 
sonality. He cheered Democratic strat- 
egists despite thunder from the CIO, the 
Roosevelts and angry Southerners in 
search of a substitute candidate. 

Disorderly. In an increasing role 
of martyrdom the third party plugged for 
headlines. Its vice presidential candidate. 
Sen. Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, deliberately 
entered a door marked “Negroes” at a 
Birmingham, Ala., rally, was arrested, 
fined $50 and given a 180-day suspended 
sentence for disorderly conduct. Taylor 
said he would carry his case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Southern anti-Truman Democrats re- 
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Pathfinder 
Dogs need homes. Film czar Eric John- 
ston liked Truman’s idea. (SEE: Yelp) 


convened in Jackson, Miss., to plot more 
strategy. Alabama blazed a trail by pick- 
ing 11 electors free to vote for anybody. 


Housing Yelp 


A buff cocker spaniel named Feller 
made the nation’s picture pages last 
Christmas as President Truman’s new 
White House dog. Now he was just an- 
other 6-month-old pooch waiting for his 
last distemper shot. 

Living in a doghouse which once be- 
longed to Margaret Truman, he dotes on 
hamburgers, spurns all dog biscuits and 
happily fetches bright red balls Brig. 
Gen. Wallace Graham throws to him. He 
won't learn his top-dog tricks until next 
month when a local cocker club takes 
over his education. 

The fact that Presidential physician 
Graham (not Truman) is raising Feller 
at Walter Reed hospital (not the White 
House) apparently bothers the pet’s sen- 
sitivities not a whit. Nor did the fact that 
Truman is a name-only dog-owner pre- 
vent the Chief Executive last week from 
making political capital out of hounds in 
general. Said family-man Truman to a 
National Conference on Family Life: 
“Children and dogs are as necessary to 
the welfare of this country as Wall Street 
and the railroads.” His 900 listeners ap- 
plauded wildly (see Unhappy Family, 
page 46). 

Moral. What Truman wanted to get 
across was the simple fact that the na- 
tion’s housing shortage is “almost a fatal 
one.” In Washington, said the President, 
one man, wife, baby and dog had actually 
found it necessary to camp in a parking 
lot. Even from there, they got the bounce. 

Other grim facts backed the Presi- 
dent’s hope that Congress would pass the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill, al- 
ready Senate approved “in wonderful 
form.” In New York alone, 86,000 veter- 
ans had doctor’s certificates showing their 
health would suffer if decent living quar- 
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ters didn’t turn up soon. Pittsburgh was 
short 60,000 homes. 

Stopgap. In the face of this crisis, 
the Senate voted last week to extend 60 
days the so-called Title VI housing pro- 
gram providing up-to-90% Government 
insurance for mortgages. The House had 
voted to extend it one year, a provision 
also included in the Senate-passed Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. But Sen. Robert 
Taft, who personally considers Title VI 
inflationary, wants it only if the House 
approves public housing features in his 
bill. At midweek the House showed no 
signs of meeting his price. Instead it tried 
to sell the Senate on unadorned one-year 
extension. 


Condon’s Conscience 
Dr. Edward U. Condon, head of the 


National Bureau of Standards, was begin- 
ning to find President Harry Truman’s 
friendship somewhat embarrassing. 

When the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee noisily charged Con- 
don with being “one of the weakest links” 
in atomic security, the President ignored 
it. When the committee (backed by a 
House resolution) demanded a secret 
FBI letter on the doctor’s loyalty, the 
President refused. Bluntly he indicated 
that he regarded the demand as a direct 
invasion of the rights of the Executive 
Department. 

Nothing to Hide. This week Con- 
don, grateful but upset, wrote a plaintive 
letter to his boss, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. 

The President’s action, he said, “is 
somewhat embarrassing to me, because 
Congressman [J. Parnell] Thomas is 
using this to create the impression that I 
am trying to conceal something.” The 
letter, he suggested politely, should be 
published. “The fact that you make this 
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“Feller.” Evicted from White House, he 
boarded with the Grahams. (SEE: Yelp) 





request,” Sawyer wrote back promptly, 
“certainly indicates that you fear nothing 
from its disclosure.” 

But from mule-stubborn Harry Tru- 
man came only silence—and no comfort 
for unhappy Dr. Condon. 


Thirty at 76 


“I never want to be in a position 
where I can’t tell any man to go to hell.” 

That summed up the philosophy of 
Arthur Aull, who for 48 years ran the 
Lamar, Mo., Daily Democrat as a home 
town newspaper that printed home truths 
in homespun language, regardless of 
whose toes it stepped on. 

In a town of 3,000 population, Aull 
always said, the most closely guarded 
secret will leak out eventually anyway, 
and “it’s the editor’s job to set the gos- 
sip-mongers straight.” 

Under his personal touch, the Demo- 
crat became the most widely quoted small 
town newspaper in the nation’s press, 
from The New York Times to The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 

No Quarter. “John Jones,” he once 
wrote, “was divorced from his wife Ella 
at the courthouse Tuesday. Mrs. Jones 
ran away with her brother-in-law while 
her husband and children were at the 
Baptist Church.” 

Again, under a front-page headline: 
“George Is Back in Jail,” he wrote: 
“Well, George Phillips is back in the 
Barton County jail again, and this time 
it looks like he’ll stay there until he goes 
to the penitentiary.” 

And again: “At 7:30 p.m. Monday 
an 814 pound son was born to Miss Jen- 
nie Wirts, bookkeeper for the Lamar 
Trust. At 9 o’clock, Don O’Neal, cashier 
of the bank, stood by her bed and they 
were married by the Rev. Martin Pope.” 

In his 48 years, he was sued for libel 
only twice, and neither action reached 
court. 

Last week, at 76, death ended the 
career of the last of the frontier editors 
who kept a revolver and a buggy whip 
handy at his desk to defend himself from 
outraged readers. 


Hawaii Leis an Egg 


The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee postponed action indefi- 
nitely last week on statehood for Hawaii. 
The vote killed hopes for action this year. 

But the committee salvaged one per- 
ennial—a summer junket “to study the 
matter on the grounds.” It will be the 
fifth in 13 years. 


Vivien’s Battle 


In San Francisco, Federal Judge 
Louis Goodman lost his calm one June 
day in 1946. From the bench, he called 
Vivien Kellems “evasive, arrogant, and 
indeed brazen in her reiteration of her 
claimed right to do and say what she 
pleases . . .” Brusquely, he dismissed 
her $1.5 million libel suit against the 


CIO. 


Last week, the 51-year-old woman 
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manufacturer was again doing and say- 
ing what she pleased. This time she re- 
fused to submit quarterly withholding tax 
returns for her Saugatuck, Conn., factory 
hands. Calling “this vast Government 
checkoff” unconstitutional, she offered to 
take the consequences (possible $10,000 
fine, year in jail) if the court finds her 
wrong. 

Past Defeats. For the Des Moines’ 
minister’s daughter, it was the latest of 
many brushes with the Government since 
she first plunked down her $1,000 savings 
in 1928 to manufacture a cablegrip her 
brother Edgar had invented. Previous 
tangles included: 

ee A stinging rebuke from former 
Rep. John Coffee for discouraging war 
bond purchases. 

e eA losing battle with wartime 
censor Byron Price after columnist Drew 
Pearson publicized her intercepted corre- 
spondence with Argentina’s Count Fred- 
erick Von Zedlitz (described by Coffee as 
a “Hitler fifth-column spy”). 


Movie Trust—Bust 


Strictly without help or blessing 
from Hollywood, Philadelphia’s William 
Golden found a way to put his Erlanger 
Theater in the black. He simply collected 
$375,000 for admission tickets he never 
sold and films he never flashed on a 
screen. 

Golden got his bonanza Jast Monday 
when the Supreme Court refused to re- 
consider a lower court decision granting 
him damages from eight movieland 
goliaths (Paramount, 20th Century Fox, 
Loew’s, Warner Bros., RKO., Universal, 
Columbia and United Artists). The sum 
tripled what Golden lost during 15 
months when they refused to sell him the 
first-run films Hollywood-run chains were 
showing. 

Pleased with this anti-trust decision, 
Golden promptly pressed a second suit to 
collect $8.4 million more for other tickets 
he didn’t sell. Hollywood, which enjoys 
talking about millions only when they’re 





International 
Douglas. He ripped a seam from Holly- 
wood’s money bag. (SEE: Movie) 


coming in, moaned at this and 60 similar 
suits. 

Sockeroo. Blue Monday went on 
all day. Movieland visitors glumly chewed 
unlit cigars and tapped nervous feet on 
dark red carpets as they heard another 
legal seam pop in their money bags. In 
a 7-to-l decision, the high tribunal 
scolded a New York Federal Court for its 
soft ruling in another anti-Hollywood 
suit. It was the Government’s 10-year-old 
monopoly case against movie producers 
who also own 3,137 theaters, including 
70% of the first-run film outlets in 92 
big cities. 

The court in Justice William O. 
Douglas’ words said that block-booking 
and ticket price-fixing were monopolistic. 
It suggested that lower courts force sale 
of theater chains when these and other 
anti-trust law violations exist. Said one 
Hollywood lawyer: “We’ve been hit with 
a baseball bat.” 


International, Acme 


Food feud. Andresen (L) liked butter; Fulbright wanted oleo. (SEE: Victory) 
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Oleo Victory 


The 62-year-old Federal tax on oleo- 
margarine was down for the count. 

No issue in Congress in years had 
created so much heat and friction. An 
angry House pried tax-repeal from the 
deathlike grip of its own Agriculture 
Committee. As dairy belt representatives 
protested, sneered and threatened re- 
venge, the House gave the taxes the ax. 

Butter’s friends skidded back to 
what they hoped was a well-built block- 
ade in the Senate. If they could get the 
issue referred to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, it would be re-buried as 
deeply as it had first been in the House. 

Overruled. Senate President pro 
tem Vandenberg sent the bill to the Agri- 
culture Committee. Then, in effect, he 
invited the Senate to overrule him. This 
oleo’s Senate friends, led by Arkansas’ 
J. William Fulbright, promptly did. By a 
47 to 30 vote the bill was rerouted to the 
Finance Committee, where friends of re- 
peal claim a majority. 

The House storm hadn’t subsided, 
either. Ways and Means chairman Knut- 
son, who lashed out at pro-repeal Repub- 
licans as “you poor saps” (and then 
changed the record to read “poor mis- 
guided creatures”), promised retaliation 
against the South by repealing all quotas 
on cotton imports. 

Getting Even? His colleague, Rep. 
Andresen, immediately opened Agricul- 
ture Committee hearings on a bill, dor- 
mant for a year, to repeal an eight-year- 
old embargo on export of U.S. tobacco 
seed and plants. First witness was Wis- 
consin’s Rep. Murray, leader of the dairy 
bloc, who called the embargo “vicious.” 
Some $911 million worth of U.S. tobacco 
is to be shipped abroad under ERP dur- 
ing the next four years, he said, adding: 

“They ought to grow some of their 
own tobacco, but under the present em- 
bargo they can’t even get the seeds and 
plants to do it with.” 

Behind the embargo is the botanical 
fact that U.S. type tobacco, planted 
abroad, in a few seasons will adopt the 
characteristics of native tobacco. U.S. 
flue-cured, principal ingredient of most 
mixtures, for example, when transferred 
to the eastern Mediterranean, soon be- 
comes identical with Turkish or Greek 
types. To retain the characteristics of 
U.S. types, therefore, fresh seed or seed- 
lings must be used. 

Effect. Repeal of Federal taxes 
won't remove all of oleo’s troubles. Laws 
in 23 states still ban the sale of colored 
oleo. Other states tax manufacturers up 
to $1,000, sellers up to $400. Some tax 
oleo itself—up to 15¢ a pound uncolored, 
10¢ for colored. Only 18 states, mostly in 
the South, impose no restrictions. 

Repeal of Federal taxes—l0¢ a 
pound on colored margarine, 14¢ on un- 
colored plus license fees for manufac- 
turers and sellers—will not cut retail 
prices much. Reason: Few dealers han- 
dle yellow margarine at all. But it will 
mean more colored margarine in tax-free 
states, less gooey mixing for housewives. 
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Whatzit. A flying monrstrosity flapped over the Midwest. 


It’s Super-Bird! 


The flying whoozit was back again. 
This time it had shed its conventional 
saucer shape for a torpedo-like body, 
blue-gray in color, with fighter plane 
wings which flapped like a bird’s. 

First reports of this mysterious ma- 
rauder came from farmers Robert Price 
and Veryl Babb, who saw it cavort mer- 
rily over Caledonia, Ill. Later, ex-Col. 
W. F. Siegmund looked up from the horse 
he rode near Alton, IIl., spotted a “tre- 
mendous-sized bird” buzzing two Air 
Force fighters. (He didn’t mention it to 
his riding companion because it “looked 
too incredible.” ) 

From Missouri. More recently, the 
alleged bird fluttered into Missouri to en- 
liven The St. Louis Post Dispatch, and be 
called variously a chicken hawk, blue 
heron and eagle. 

What was it? 

Between guffaws, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute Director Alexander Westmore spec- 
ulated the bird might belong to an “un- 
known species from the stratosphere. The 
ornithology of that area is not fully ex- 
plored.” To be the giant roc of Arabian 
Vights fame, Dr. Westmore insisted, the 
bird must first demonstrate ability to fly 
with an elephant in each claw, another in 
its bill. 

Old Crow. “Does it speak Russian?” 
was the first question asked by National 
Zoological Park boss William Mann. He 
doubted the bird was a survivor of the 
pre-historic pterodactyl (flying reptile) 
species, thought it belonged more right- 
fully with the Bourbon dynasty. 

Other comments came in thick and 
fantastic: 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, chief of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronaut- 
ics—“The Armed Services are making no 
experiments with fluttering airplanes.” 

The Army—“We doubt this bird is 
one of the flying disks we recently warned 
our German occupation forces to look 
for.” 

Richard Maier, official of the Fed- 


eration of Atomic Scientists—“The bird 
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Walter Gretschel, Pathfinder 


(SEE: Super-Bird) 


is undoubtedly a radioactive turnip ter- 
mite loosed on the country as a publicity 
stunt for Al Capp’s Lil Abner comic 
strip.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous refused to 
look into the case. 

Likeliest explanation came, Con- 
fucius-like, from American Optometrist 
Society Director William McCracken: 
“He who sees such a bird should also 
see an optometrist.” 


Lady into Tramp 


Like any once-gracious queen at 50, 
she was only a caricature of her past. 

Gone were her luxurious fittings, pol- 
ished mahogany and teakwood, crystal 
and tapestry, elegant salons where the 
world’s wealthiest men and their bejew- 
elled ladies dined on roast pheasant and 
drank champagne. 

For the SS Mayflower, from million- 
aire’s toy and Presidential yacht had 
steadily descended the nautical social lad- 
der. Last week, she hit as low as a ship 
can go and stay afloat. 

In a Brooklyn shipyard, workmen 
were busy inside the formerly gleaming 
white hull, ripping out the last vestiges 
of sea-going luxury and equipping the 
once-proud craft to operate in tramp serv- 
ice in the Mediterranean. 

Except for austere quarters for a 
small crew, her holds will carry fish, fer- 
tilizer, lumber, gravel or any other com- 
modity its owner wants moved, leisurely 
and cheaply, anywhere. 

Costly Toy. The Mayflower’s varied 
career began in 1896, when as the world’s 
most palatial yacht, she cost her owner, 
millionaire Ogden Goelet, $1,250,000. 
After Goelet died two years later, the U.S. 
Navy bought the vessel for $430,000. 

As a Presidential yacht, she was a 
floating White House for every President 
from Theodore Roosevelt to Herbert 
Hoover. She served in three wars, and two 
years ago was sold to a Canadian buyer 
for seal-hunting in the Arctic. 

Her new owners, Collins Distributors, 
New York, said she will operate out of 
Genoa and fly the Panamanian flag. As if 


drawing a kindly curtain over her hap- 
pier past, her owners will rename her— 


the Mala. 


HCL Hits Zoo 


The animals people take their kids 
to look at are getting expensive. 

An American zoo which once got 
Jumbo Sr. for a paltry $2,500 last week 
had to plank down $4,000 for Jumbo Jr. 
The high cost of giving the public some- 
thing to toss peanuts to had started an 
inflationary spiral which worried zoo di- 
rectors from the Bronx to San Diego. 

All along Animal Row from rhesus 
monkeys—the most common zoo favorites 
—to Indian rhinos, the tab is going up. 
Monkeys were $5 or $6 each pre-war; 
now they’re $25 to $35. Rhinos, garden 
variety, are up to $6,000 from $4,000; 
rhinos, Indian model (almost extinct), 
are $20,000 a pair. Giraffes have gone up 
from $2,500 to $4,000. 

Furthermore, zoo keepers say, main- 
tenance costs (which make up the major 
part of zoo expenses), are also climbing 
steadily—an estimated 11% in the past 
year. The St. Louis zoo reports a typical 
hike: up $30,000 in 1947 over 1946, mak- 
ing a total of $300,000 for the year to 
care for its 1,800 animals and the people 
who came to see them. 

Safaris Are Up. Behind the boost 
in zoo expenses lie increases in freight 
rates, boat rates, the rising cost of hunt- 
ing and trapping. The country’s two big 
wildlife importers, the New York firms of 
Louis Ruhe, Inc., and Elias S. Ward, say 
an increase of 50%-75% in the cost of 
animals is inevitable. Reason: the ex- 
pense involved in equipping the safaris 
which go out each winter to India, Africa, 
Siam and the Far East. 

If costs continue to rise, zoomen 
agreed, they might have to do away with 
a long-standing policy: free admission. 
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Pathfinder 
Inflationary. Bruin and his buddies are 
becoming luxury items. (SEE: HCL Hits) 
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\ ’ HO would deny that man rules the 

animal kingdom? Who would chal- 
lenge his command of nature or minimize 
his prowess at mechanical inventions, 
theoretical formulations and social mach- 
inations? 

Only a rat. This small creature has 
every reason to rear back on his haunches 
and laugh—laugh hard—at the human 
being. The rat has lived so long off 
people, and thrived so well, that accord- 
ing to some authorities he has adjusted 
better than we have to our way of life. 

And in making a chump of man, the 
rat has made a champ of himself—cham- 
pion destroyer, contaminator and disease- 
carrier. In the U.S. alone, in a single 
year, rats cost an estimated $2 billion— 
in damage to food, property and huraan 
life. They destroy more than 200 million 
bushels of grain—equivalent to 12 bilhon 
loaves or almost half of this year’s relief 
shipments to Europe. 

Around the world, for thousands of 
years, rats have menaced man, stealing, 
gnawing, spreading plagues that have 
killed more humans than all of the 
world’s wars. History and legend abound 
with tales of man’s struggle with this 
enemy. But the rat has always held his 
own, served by his unconquerable nat- 
ural weapons: ready adaptability, highly- 
developed suspicion, and a fabulous re- 
production rate. 

Where man lives, the rat lives. What 
man eats, the rat eats. If man succeeds 
in thinning his ranks, he gets warier than 
ever, avoids traps and poisons and brings 
up reinforcements at a rate that puts 
even rabbits to shame. It has been esti- 
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mated that under ideal conditions one 
pair of rats could, in three years, produce 
350 million descendants. 

Rats are assumed to stem from the 
Orient. The black (ship) rat probably 
reached Europe about 1100 a.p. The 
brown (also known as gray, sewer, wharf 
and barn) rat had invaded all of Europe 
by the 18th century. In Norway, where 
he picked up his scientific name (Rattus 





Brothers rat. Two big thieves fight over 


the filth 


in one man’s garbage can. 





norvegicus), he boarded ships _ that 
brought him to America about the time 
of the Revolution. With the frontiersmen, 
he shoved west—in covered wagons, ox- 
carts and barges, later by boxcar, truck, 
and ultimately by airplane. He staked no 
claims in Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming and 
Montana until the early ’20s. Though he 
hasn’t yet hit all communities in those 
states, this genuine cosmopolite lives in- 
timately with Americans from border to 
border. 

He settles most commonly within a 
few feet of his groceries—in burrows un- 
der, next to, or inside buildings. His 
tunnels run 6-12 inches under the sur- 
face, often connect in vast networks that 
house several hundred rats. The nests 
may be secreted away within the burrows, 
under floors, wood piles, or any accumu- 
lation. For safety’s sake, the rat builds 
both front and back doors to his den. 
And for comfort’s sake, he makes his nest 
of paper, rags, grasses. 

The adult brown rat, largest and 
commonest of the three kinds considered 
“house rats” (the other two, ship and 
roof rats, are found only in limited num- 
bers, primarily in Southern seaports), 
weighs about 34 of a pound, measures 
16-18 inches, including 7-7%% inches of 
hairless tail. The color of his fur varies 
from almost pure gray to reddish brown 
or nearly black. His young are a naked 
pink and blind when born, usually in 
litters of about nine and on an average 
of about once every two months. Rats 
may begin to breed at three months. The 
female can produce a litter a month. 

A rat’s four incisor teeth grow five 
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inches in a year—a total of 20 inches. 
He keeps them trimmed by grinding 
them against one another or gnawing 
through wood, leather, bone, lead pipe, 
even some kinds of cement. In old age, 
however, the teeth may get out of line, 
grow down into his jaw or up into his 
head and kill him. Some experts set his 
life span at three to five years, but at 
least one researcher has seen under- 
nourished rats that were “old” at eight 
months. 

The brown rat is a skilled climber. 
He can jump as high as 25 inches. And 
he swims, too. He runs wherever he goes, 
though not so fast as some rodents of his 
size. A nocturnal animal, he rarely comes 
out in the day. Even at night, he sticks 
to his beaten paths, which seldom cross 
streets or open passageways. 

If a rat hears or sees any movement, 
he streaks to shelter. Cornered, he fights 
—and bites—back. Some rat biographers 
go so far as to say that the animals are 
in a constant state of hysteria away from 
their nests, that they are subject to neu- 
roses and will bite their nails in the face 
of an insoluble problem. 

Rats, it is true, have been studied 
by scientists. But despite wide laboratory 
use (the experimenter’s white rat, inci- 
dentally, is the common brown rat in 
albino form), science still knows very 
little about them. Most research has been 
done on individual rats. How they be- 
have in groups and when left to their own 
devices hasn’t been determined. 

Dr. John B. Calhoun, research asso- 
ciate at Johns Hopkins University, hopes 
to find out in an unusual experiment 
financed by Rockefeller Foundation 
grants. In the woods behind his Towson, 
Md., home, he has encircled a large open 
area with “rat-proof” fence, built a food 
pen in the center, and sunk wooden boxes 
in the ground at various places around it. 
Last fall, Dr. Calhoun captured five fe- 


He pollutes. A grain-fed rat eats 50 
pounds in a year, spoils another 100. 
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Invitation to plunder. 





The place: Any heap of trash in Anytown, U.S.A. 


The rat greedily accepts, pays his respects with $2 billion worth of damage. 


males and five males, marked them, and 
set them loose in the central food pen. 
He sat high up in a tower at dusk, dawn 
or by moonlight and with the help of a 
telescope watched what they did. 

At first the 10 huddled together in- 
side the center pen (probably because of 
the cold) and built their nests in the 


KRAFT (A CHEESE 


PIMENTO 


He nibbles. To the cheese raider, five 


boxes are far more fun than just one. 


ground. Gradually they branched out and 
began nesting in the boxes. Though Dr. 
Calhoun will draw no conclusions until 
he finishes the experiment next winter, he 
has already noted a number of things 
that tend to explode current theories 
about rats. It has been claimed, for 

(Continued on page 22) 





He bites and kills. This nine-month- 
old victim lived, but she lost her nose. 
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One 


Build them out. 
with 14” wire mesh, bound in metal. Rats squeeze through any hole %” across. 


Rat (continued ) 


example, that rats share their food and 
work. A story has it that together they 
will transport an egg to their nests. One 
rolls over on his back and puts up his 
paws to receive the precious cargo. His 
friends load on the egg and drag him 
away by the tail. 

Dr. Calhoun finds, on the contrary, 
that rats spend much of their time just 
picking fights. The young even practice 
at home on their sisters and brothers. 
Like the higher, two-legged animals, they 
often indulge just for the sport of it. 
But ultimately their fighting ability de- 
termines their standing in the commu- 
nity. In this rat town two of the least-fit 
citizens have already been done away 
with. One subordinate individual, holed 
up on the outskirts of town, can’t get 
to the food pen because the higher-ups 
stand guard at the entry ways. Wherever 
he goes, the big boys will be hiding in 
the grass, waiting for him. 

Others may roam around more free- 
ly. Townsmen recognize one another 30 
to 35 feet away. When rats meet, they 
often rub noses if they’re not acquainted. 
They may run in opposite directions. One 
may chase the other, or they may have it 
out right there. Sometimes they stand 
on their hind legs and box. Favorite 
tactic, however, is a nip to the rear end. 
In a serious fight they go after the 
jugular vein. 

Another commonly accepted idea 
about rat behavior is that they don’t store 
food. Calhoun’s rats do—more than they 
can possibly eat. They busy themselves 
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step to permanent rat-proofing is to cover ventilators 


for hours dragging food out into the 
grass or down into their burrows and 
nests. (When they haul a ham bone they 
run backward.) They like garbage, 
though that doesn’t mean rats are dirty 
—another popular belief. Dr. Calhoun 
has seen them licking themselves clean 
after a hearty feed and housecleaning 
their nests. 


Damage, disease, death 


One can understand a biologist’s tol- 
erance toward rats living under condi- 


. tions as close to their “natural habitat” 


as possible. Set free to live with and off 
man, these same rats, however, become as 
filthy, destructive and dangerous as the 
rest. By chewing electric wires they set 
fires that have razed thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property. Burrowing in river 
embankments, they have started devas- 
tating floods. Their fondness for glue on 
paint can labels has confounded more 
than one hardware man. In feed stores 
they cut up loaded sacks, sometimes bur- 
row right through them, spilling feed 
over the floor and polluting all the grain 
they touch. On farms one troop can kill 
several hundred baby chicks in one night. 
They sometimes kill full-grown hens and 
ducks, baby pigs and lambs. A single 
plunderer in a fruit cellar can ruin an 
entire store of apples. 

Wherever the rat goes, disease goes. 
He may drink from the foulest toilet and 
a few minutes later lick dishes intended 
for human use. On his feet, in his fur 
and digestive tract he carries millions of 
bacteria and parasites. Many of his own 


diseases can be transmitted to humans 
and domestic animals. 

One of these, bubonic plague, per- 
haps the most dread of all diseases, is 
carried from the infected rat to humans 
by the fleas which cover his reeking 
body. In the 14th century “Black Death” 
killed 14 of Europe’s population; it still 
rages in some parts of India. All out- 
breaks in this country have been success- 
fully checked. During a 1900 San Fran- 
cisco siege, however, ground squirrels 
picked up the disease and today it has 
spread to thousands of field rodents in 11 
western states. If house rats should be- 
come re-infected, the plague might break 
out again in epidemic proportions. 

Another disease of the rat spread by 
fleas to humans is typhus fever. In 1945, 
according to latest U.S. Vital Statistics 
records, 173 Americans fell victims to the 
endemic type. 

Rat-bite fever is transmitted directly. 
Every week, in every major U.S. city, 
there is probably at least one case of rat 
bite. New York City reported 423 cases 
last year. Most victims are children. Ly- 
ing still in their beds at night, they make 
ideal fare for rats who enjoy human flesh 
like any other meat. Still other rat dis- 
eases include spirochetal jaundice, food 
poisoning, relapsing fever, tularemia, ra- 
bies, trichinosis. 


Nation strikes back 


If Americans realized what threats 
rats are to their property, health and 
lives, they would drive them from every 
city, town and farm. The methods have 
been known for some years. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in the Depart- 
ment of Interior has offered to supply 
rat-control experts and information. The 
U.S. Public Health Service steps in with 
an intensive campaign whenever an epi- 
demic of rat-borne disease threatens, but 
under law it must step out as soon as the 
threat passes. Several cities and many 
farmers have waged war, but only in 
spots and spurts. 

Now, for the first time, the whole 
nation has joined forces in the only kind 
of fight that will finish rats. Last fall 
the rural contingents began maneuvers 
in the leading grain-producing states. Be- 
fore summer, they hope to be well- 
entrenched in nearly 4 of U.S. counties. 
In February cities got their call to arms 
from the National Committee for Rat 
Control, a group of volunteer strategists 
including civic leaders and business ex- 
ecutives. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service supplied a temporary staff of 
technicians—one for each of 26 districts 
which cover the country. 

Before the campaign was plotted, the 
committee had studied intelligence re- 
ports estimating the enemy population at 
150 million. Knowledge of the foe’s weap- 
ons, however, made them set their goal, 
not on so-many-rats-killed, but on estab- 
lishment of permanent rat control. _ 

Secretary of Interior Krug sent let- 
ters to the mayors of all cities over 
100,000 asking their help. In March key 
cities in the 26 districts started demon- 
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strations of model rat-control techniques. 
By last week, in more than 500 cities, the 
battle was well under way. 

The plan of attack: (1) Impress on 
each citizen that success depends on him. 
(2) Clean up and rat-proof city prop- 
erty; improve garbage collection, sewage 
disposal. (3) Pass anti-rat ordinances. If 
they already exist, knuckle down on en- 
forcement. (4) Set up municipal rat- 
control units with staff and money to do 
the job right. 

Baltimore, Md., one of the demon- 
stration cities, has proved that if all the 
people in one block unite in removing 
food and shelter for rats, at least 34 of the 
rats will die off. The rest can be knocked 
out with traps, poison or gas. 


Now man ean win 


When the city’s sanitarians condemn 
a rat-infested block, they follow up fast 
with a series of three letters to property 
owners and tenants urging them to clean 
up. Most Baltimorians comply. If they 
don’t the city lays down the law—court 
hearing and possible fine. 

In a matter of weeks after the first 
inspections, Rat Paradise reels under the 
shock of war. Down crash the board 
fences, away go the junk and wood piles, 
the litters of trash and garbage. Wreck- 
ers rip away wooden structures stuck 
slap-dash on the backs of houses, tear 
down shacks. All possible rat entrances 
to buildings—windows, ventilators, cracks 
in foundations and sidewalk, holes around 
pipes and conduits—are cemented up or 
screened over. Inside buildings, basement 
ceilings, false floors and walls are re- 
moved. Spaces between wall studs are 
stopped up, floor drains fitted with tight 
covers, and all defects in floors, walls and 
doors lined with metal. Boxes and storage 
bins come away from the wall and go up 
on racks 18 inches off the floor. 

Built out and starved out in an “en- 
vironmental control” campaign, all the 
rats can do is die. Only a few will 
migrate to another block. (Recaptures of 
marked rats in a Baltimore test showed 
that 80%-90% of the rats lived for many 
months within an area of 60 feet in 
diameter.) Those that do reach other 
rats’ territory will be killed off in the 
keen competition for food, shelter, and 
mates. 

One of the hardest problems of Bal- 
timore’s Health Department has _ been 
convincing the public that poison alone 
won't do the job. George W. Schucker, 
director of the Bureau of Environmental 
Hygiene, estimates that even if 90% of 
the rats in a block are destroyed by 
poison, they will breed back to the same 
level within a year. Another puzzler is 
the common attitude expressed by one 
businessman whose establishment was 
alive with rats. Said he with a shrug: 
“They aren’t my rats.” He only supplied 
their food, homes, and breeding grounds! 

It is no disgrace to have rats. But 
it is a disgrace to keep them. Man may 
never exterminate all the rats. He doesn’t 
have to. If he keeps them permanently 
under control, he will be the victor. 
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The sight before. The corruption in this Baltimore alley was Rat Utopia— 
here they could burrow, nest, gnaw, eat, sleep, play and raise huge families. 





Same site after. Then the City Health Department got tenants and property 
owners to tear down fences and shacks, scoop out debris and rat-proof buildings. 


Pathfinder, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Close-up of clean-up. Metal flashing on door, mesh at window, cement steps 
and walk, trash crate, covered ash and garbage cans sent villains off to die. 
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Washington 


Talk 





Cleanu Pp 


Since 1790, when Congress created 
the District of Columbia as the seat of 
U.S. Government, Washington has had at 
least two major investigations into civic 
affairs each year. Sometimes sponsored by 
energetic Congressmen, sometimes to 
meet demands from irate citizens for a 
municipal house-cleaning, occasionally a 
labor of love on the part of a Washington 
newspaper, these soul-searching probes 
have had, over the years, one trait in com- 
mon: They have failed. 

Next week Washingtonians will see 
the beginning of what promises to be this 
year’s most elaborate bit of muckraking, 
a grand jury investigation of gambling 
rackets in the city and in neighboring 
communities in Maryland and Virginia. 
To give PATHFINDER’S readers some no- 
tion of what the jurors may discover, 
Associate Editors Allen Drury and Donald 
Stroetzel present here a report of how 
gambling—the biggest private industry 
in W ashington—operates. 

The nation’s capital settled down 
this week to enjoy its newest sensation 
—a special grand jury investigation of 
an estimated $100 million-a-year local 
gambling racket. 

Sparked by handsome, ambitious, 
young (38) U.S. Attorney George Morris 
Fay, the investigation will try to uncover 
master minds running Washington 
gambling. It may also disclose em- 
barrassing tie-ups between some District 
officials and heretofore immune gambling 
barons. (As rumors grew that the probe 
might involve highly placed members of 
Washington’s commission-type govern- 
ment, Fay announced that he would pull 
no punches.) 

Mystery. To cynical Washing- 
tonians, aware that horse-race and num- 
bers-racket bookies operate openly, the 
investigation promised more entertain- 
ment than achievement. Some knew that 
thousands of bets change hands every day. 
Others knew that District police have 
successfully closed down all professional 


How to Pick a Number 


Here’s how Washington’s biggest 
racket—the numbers game—works! 

Bets are placed through bookies or 
“runners,” usually by direct personal 
contact on a cash-and-carry basis. The 
bettor can pick any three-figure com- 
bination from 000 to 999. 

Every day except Sunday the win- 
ning combination is selected on the basis 
of parimutuel returns at a given race- 
track. (Washington bookies are now 
using the third, fourth and fifth races at 
a small, obscure Illinois track.) In a 
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dice games by simply lifting the tele- 
phone and passing the word along to op- 
erators. Many wondered why the same 
simple method (which also works with 
other forms of organized vice) couldn’t 
be applied to numbers and the horses. 
The investigation, Fay said, “is not 
a mere crusade against gambling, but 
is directed toward breaking up the tre- 
mendous gambling racket which has 
grown up in the District of Columbia and 
now has assumed interstate proportions.” 
Fay’s boss, Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark, whose FBI has been working in the 
probe the past few months, also pledged 
a “full and complete investigation.” 
Little Shots. The ordinary man-on- 
Pennsylvania Avenue was not the only 
skeptical citizen. District Court judges 
have become so fed up with sentencing 





New broom. Fay will boss Washington’s new gambling drive. 


small fry that several now refuse to im- 
pose heavy penalties, demanding that the 
police produce “the real big shots.” Con- 
sequently police files show the following 
for the period from July 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947: 

Setting up gaming tables—89 arrests, 
no convictions; 14 cases thrown out of 
court, 62 pending and 13 dismissed by 
the District Attorney. 

Operating a lottery—503 arrests, no 
convictions; 92 cases thrown out of court, 


sample third race the payoffs might be: 


Win Place Show 
Citation $9.00 $6.20 $ 4.50 
Coaltown 7.40 5.40 
My Request 3.60 
Total Mutuel $36.10 


The first number to the left of the 
decimal point — in this instance, 6 — 
becomes the first winning digit for the 
day. By the same process a figure is 
selected from the fourth and fifth race 
payoffs. The three figures become the 
winning numbers combination for the 
day. 

Average odds offered the bettor are 


107 dismissed by the District Attorney, 
304 pending. 

Possession or sale of numbers slips— 
712 arrests, 432 convictions, 62 cases 
pending. 

Permitting gaming—46 arrests, 26 
convictions, 8 cases pending. 

Conspiracy to violate gaming laws— 
15 arrests, three cases thrown out of 
court, 12 pending. 

G. Washington Played Here. 
With an air of injured dignity, D.C. 
Police Chief Robert Barrett asked per- 
mission to testify before the grand jury. 
And District Commissioner John R. Young 
huffed that if there were any possibility 
of police bribery in connection with 


Washington gambling, he “would be the 
first to call on them to break it up.” 
Historically, gambling in the Federal 


Pathfinder 


(SEE: Cleanup) 


city has involved such leading citizens 
as George Washington and Andrew Jack- 
son, both of whom dropped sizeable 
amounts on the horses. More recent flare- 
up came during World War II, when the 
police force was short 300 men and big 
money flooded the town. A _ tentative 
crackdown two years ago brought tem- 
porary relief. Barrett’s damper on dice 
games produced little more. Few Washing- 
tonians thought this week that the grand 
jury would be able to do much more. 


700 to 1—minus 10% for the runner, 
leaving an average return to winners 
of 630 to 1. 

In the case of “dream numbers” or 
“cut numbers”—combinations that are 
played regularly day after day by a 
Jarge number of people—bookies fre- 
quently refuse to give standard odds and 
cut their pay-offs to 600, 500 or even 
300 to 1. 

The average Washington bettor has 
one chance in a thousand of winning— 
and his success depends upon what hap- 
pens at an obscure race track 1,500 
miles away. 
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Peruvian Alley 


Only in Washington could it take a 
special act of the Peruvian Congress to 
rebuild Harry Truman’s church. 

But that is what Peruvian Embassy 
officials said they’d need before they 
could give up rights to an alley blocking 
construction of a new $1 million Baptist 
church at 16th and O sts., to replace a 
146-year-old structure. 

Dickering began three years ago for 
the alley, smack between the present 
church lot and four new lots the con- 
gregation bought. Seven property owners 
said “O.K.” when asked to give up alley 
rights. The Peruvians said “manana.” 

“Tomorrow” proved to be two am- 
bassadors and one chargé d'affaires later. 
Only last week could Rev. Edward 
Hughes Pruden, pastor, report to his flock 
that “the alley is ours.” The Peruvians 
had given in. 


Softer & Funnier 


Courtesy never would let Senate 
minority leader Alben Barkley (D.-Ky.) 
accuse his colleagues of trying to outstall 
each other on troublesome legislation. 
But Kentuckians have other means. 

Two hours before a Kentucky horse 
race began, Barkley told his brethren, 
a man bet $500 on Blue Bells at 3 to 1. 
Thirty minutes later he returned, moder- 
ately drunk, to the betting booth. In- 
formed the odds were now 2 to 1, he put 
another $500 on Blue Bells. 

Build-Up. As the nags headed for 
the paddock, the drunk was tottering, but 
somehow got to the booth. “Whassa odds 
on Blue Bells now?” Told “even money,” 
he started to plunk down $1,000 when a 
stranger laid a hand on his shoulder and 
said: “My friend, you’re not yourself. 
Don’t put any more money on Blue 
Bells.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I happen to own Blue Bells, 
and he isn’t going to win.” 

The bibulous man swayed a little, 
thoughtfully replied: “Brother this is 
gonner be one helluva slow race! I own 
the other four horses.” 


Embassy for Sale 


After almost three years of hemming, 
hawing and dusting, the State Depart- 
ment seems ready to give up its job as 
housekeeper for Washington’s German 
Embassy. 

On Oct. 30, 1945, in Berlin, the 
Allied Control Council had empowered 
the U.S. to sell the Embassy, pocket the 
cash. In the years which followed, State 
workers dusted, swept and polished— 
but sold only two Embassy-owned vacant 
lots. Last week, they finally auctioned off 
the German teacups, glassware and set- 
tees. Out of these furnishings, the Gov- 
ernment hoped to realize $30,000—ex- 
actly half of its housekeeping expenses. 

“Sooner or later,” State hoped also 
to sell the Embassy building, which has 
been condemned as uninhabitable. 
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Along The American Way 





by Wheeler McMillen 


Who Keeps the U.S. Strong? 


Wesster City, Iowa: This splen- 
did Iowa community has been putting 
forth special energies lately toward an 
important American purpose. Since 
one may view this purpose from varied 
angles, I would like to walk around it 
awhile before coming to a main point. 

Webster City has been holding a 
“Week.” Entertainment features, such 
as national radio shows, brought 
crowds to town. Stores stocked up with 
merchandise so that no one needed to 
go to Des Moines to shop. 

So, on the face of it, one might 
judge that here another town has made 
an effort to lure a few extra dollars 
into store tills, and so what? 


. ¥ * 


This particular event was 
called “Know - Your - Own - Strength 
Week.” Part of the idea was to demon- 
strate that a community of 8,000 like 
this can provide goods and services on 
a completely adequate scale; and to 
show that the trading area of a small- 
ish city demands the best of everything 
industry provides and plenty of it. 

The big idea, though, is simpler, 
more important, and still more Ameri- 
can. Here are people trying, in the 
typical American way, to make them- 
selves a better living and better lives; 
and doing so by their own efforts. 

The purchasers exchanged work 
they had done, in the form of dollars, 
for additions to their own personal 
standards of living. The merchants 
made a few dollars with which to buy 
additions to their own standards of 
living. The new orders for more goods 
which, as a result, go back to factories 
and wholesalers mean steadier jobs 
and more business. In effect, work 
done here is being traded for work 
done in Chicago or Detroit. 

The endeavor of this one com- 
munity thus not only strengthens itself 
but adds strength to other places. 


* * * 


We talk a good bit these days 
about keeping America strong. That 
accomplishment demands far more 
than big defense appropriations in 
Washington. 

It cannot be done unless the 
Webster Cities of the nation keep 
themselves strong. The rich soil of 
Hamilton County must be kept fertile 
and well-tilled so that Webster City 
can prosper. Nissen’s packing house, 
the printing plants and other small in- 
dustries here must flourish if the na- 
tion is to pay for a 70-group air force. 

None of the impetus for this enter- 
prise in Webster City originated in the 
Government at Washington. Neither 


Harris & Ewing 
Wheeler McMillen. Iowa answers. 


has the community needed or asked 
Government to do anything about it. 

The real business of people, here 
as everywhere else, is to make them- 
selves a living and to improve the 
community. That business does not 
need to demand anything from Gov- 
ernment except peace and order. If 
Webster City favors a large defense 
program now it is not because the 
folks here want to fight anybody any- 
where. It is simply that they want 
peace so they can be left alone to go 
on improving their ways of living. 

Along with peace, the people here 
hope Government will preserve order 
at home. They want the railroads to 
keep running, the mines to keep work- 
ing, and the whole economy of the 
nation to keep clicking, so that their 
own program to improve this locality 
will not suffer interruption. 


« + . 


Webster City and Hamilton 
County would be stronger than they 
are, and all the people here would 
enjoy a still better standard of living, 
if so many millions of dollars were 
not drawn out by taxes to support our 
excessive Government. The people here 
believe rightly that, after they pay 
their share of what peace and order 
cost, they can decide better than Wash- 
ington how to spend their earnings. 
They want a President who will un- 
derstand the proven American funda- 
mental that Government should be 


kept out of the way of people who are 
able and willing to help themselves. 

That, they believe, can help to 
keep the U. S. strong. 














The World 


Cold War Truce? 

Indicated U.S.-Soviet talks raise 
hope but pose question: Can 
either yield to other’s demands? 


It was the best news the people of 
Moscow had had in months. On their way 
to work, Muscovites lined up at news 
stands and bought papers as fast as ven- 
dors could hand them out. 

The Communist Party’s Pravda, 
which like other Russian newspapers has 
only four pages, devoted a half-page to 
the story under a bold headline: “Soviet- 
American relations.” Both J/zvestiu, the 
government newspaper, and Trud, the 
labor journal, gave it nearly a page. Mos- 
cow radio, which broke the story, re- 
peated it again and again. 

For months, the Russian people have 
been fed a steady diet of propaganda 
that the U.S. is the world’s No. 1 war- 
monger, bent on destroying the Soviet 
Union. Monday’s announcement that the 
Kremlin is eager to improve relations 
was a welcome change in diet. 

The story begins on May 4. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, called on Foreign Secretary 
Molotov. Smith was preparing to leave 
for a fishing trip in Normandy. He told 
Molotov that he hoped the U.S. and Rus- 
sia could “find a way of establishing good 
and rational relations.” 

Molotov huddled with his boss, Jo- 
seph Stalin. Five days later Smith got a 
reply. It said Russia adopts a “positive 
attitude toward the wishes of the U.S. 
Government... to begin a discussion and 
settlement of differences between us.” 

Hopes & Hindrances. A confer- 
ence seemed to be in the cards. Where 
and when was not mentioned. And would 
such a conference herald the end of the 
“cold war?” The record shows the Rus- 
sians are allergic to reaching agreements 
at conferences. 

And to end the “cold war” the Rus- 
sians would have to make many conces- 
sions—and inevitably would ask new ones 
from us. Russia would have to agree to 
pull in its horns around the globe—in 
Germany, Italy, Greece, France, Korea. 

Unfortunately, the Russian note gave 
not the slightest indication that the Krem- 
lin was ready to do that. As a matter of 
fact, it made painfully clear that the 
Soviet policy in eastern Europe would 
continue. 

The note took a big dig at the Tru- 
man Doctrine, which touched off the 
“cold war.” The U.S., too, hinted the note, 
on occasion sanctions interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries, “the 
events in Greece being not the only ex- 
ample.” 

Second the Motion. But hopes had 
been raised. Pope Pius XII saw a Tru- 
man-Stalin meeting as “indispensable.” 
(President Truman had said repeatedly 
he would see Stalin only in Washington. ) 
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Meanwhile, Ambassador Smith flew 
to Berlin. When newsmen promptly cor- 
nered him, he said: “I am surprised the 
Russians broke it. They have never done 
this before. It was my understanding the 
talks would be confidential.” 

That raised new doubts and new 
questions. The biggest question: Does 
Stalin have some new propaganda trick 
up his sleeve? Only time will tell. 


New Jewish State 


It was the dinner hour at swank Gat 
Rimon hotel in the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv, gayest spot in the troubled Holy 
Land. 

The orchestra played hit-parade fa- 
vorites like Now Is The Hour and [’m 
Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover. Wait- 
resses moved about with trays stacked 
with steaks and omelets, soups and vege- 
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Sarona’s offspring. White area shows 
new Jewish state. 


tables, silver pots of steaming coffee and 
tall tumblers of milk. 

At one table sat a United Press cor- 
respondent just back from Jerusalem, 
where babies must go without milk, and 
food is strictly rationed for the Holy 
City’s 100,000 Jews. The waitress was 
giving him the works. “Of course,” she 
sputtered, “you will have butter. We have 
everything here.” 

Outside were other signs of Tel 
Aviv’s gay and abundant life: twinkling 
neon, smartly-decorated shop windows, 
food stores well stocked with fresh fruit 
and vegetables, packed movie theaters, 
standees at the Playhouse featuring a 
new drama, Our State That Shall Be. 

The State. On the northeastern 
edge of Tel Aviv, 10 minutes’ drive from 
the Gat Rimon, is the suburb of Sarona. 
On Sunday, the day after Britain’s 30- 
year Palestine mandate expires, Sarona 
will become the capital of a new Jewish 
state. 

In the Holy Land, where most places 
date back to biblical times, Sarona is a 
youngster less than 100 years old. Built 
by the German Knight Templar its old 
mansions served during World War II as 
a headquarters for Nazi agents in the 
Middle East. The British sold Sarona’s 
100-odd buildings to the Jews for about 
$9 million. 

The boundaries of the new Jewish 
state coincide roughly with those out- 
lined in the U.N. partition plan (see 
map) of last Nov. 29 which started the 
Arab-Jew shooting. The new state has no 
flag and no name (New Judea, Zion and 
Eretz Israel have been proposed and re- 
jected), but already it is a going corpora- 
tion. It has a premier (Russian-born 
David Ben-Gurion) and is readying a 
constitution, modeled after the U.S. and 
British charters. The state-to-be collects 
taxes, delivers mail, issues import li- 
censes. Soon after next Sunday it will 
issue a declaration of independence and 
appeal for U.N. recognition. 


Fight Coming? In proportion to its 
size, the new state has one of the world’s 
largest armies—Haganah, with 75,000 
troops. It expects to get soon what it 
needs to become the best fighting force in 
the Middle East: combat planes, bombers, 
light tanks, artillery. 

The Emir of Transjordan, Abdullah 
Ibn el Hussein, is spoiling (at least he 
says he is) to test Haganah’s steel in 
battle. Abdullah, who has postponed one 
threatened invasion of Palestine, said last 
week: “I have decided to enter Palestine. 
.. « The moment the British abandon 
their mandate, my armies will go.” 

Abdullah is shrewd and crafty, but 
Arab critics say “he thinks with a 19th 
century mentality.” He aspires to rule a 
dream kingdom, “Greater Syria.” His Ar- 
ab Legion, is well-trained, well-equipped, 
but it is British led and British subsi- 
dized. And the British are not likely to 
approve his invasion. 

This week the U.N. got its last crack 
at trying to solve the Palestine riddle be- 
fore the British mandate ends. Britain’s 
latest bid to save Abdullah’s face and 
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British (and U.N.) prestige was a pro- 
posal that a “neutral authority” take over 
the Palestine headache. 

As the U.N. pondered its latest di- 
lemma, Abdullah talked himself farther 
out on the limb. Boasted he: “I reject 
any general truce in Palestine because it 
means outright submission to Zionist de- 
mands. I don’t want to cheat my people. 
It is a matter of dignity and honor for all 
Arabs. I am still maintaining my first 
stand—to enter Palestine with my troops.” 


Attack on Chiang 


A wealth of criticism and a dearth of 
delegates attended the first meeting of 
China’s first constitutional parliament 
last week in Nanking. 

Liberals, heartened by last month’s 
election of Gen. Li Tsung-jen as vice 
president over Chiang Kai-shek’s oppo- 
sition, opened immediate attack on 
Chiang’s government. But official busi- 
ness was stymied, for only 227 members 
came to the opening session—less than a 
third of the called-for 773. 





Election in Korea 


Korea’s lifeline goes back into his- 
tory 4,000 years. But last Sunday the one 
time “Hermit Kingdom” held its first 
election. 

Voters went to the polls only in 
southern Korea, which is occupied by the 
U.S. Voting was taboo in Soviet-occupied 
Korea, north of the 38th parallel. The 
Russians boycotted the U.N.-decreed elec- 
tion. They said it was an American trick 
to gain control of Korea. 

The Communist order of the day was 
short, but tough: “Smash the elections.” 
Commie gangs did their worst. They 
burned buildings, derailed trains, blew 
up voting booths, killed and wounded 
voters with guns, knives, bamboo spears. 

Wild Engine. North of Seoul, 
southern capital, Russian-trained troops 
from the north crossed the 38th parallel 
to battle police at the city of Kaesong. At 
Kyongju on the southeastern coast, left- 
ists stole a locomotive, drove it out of 
town, reversed the throttle, hopped off. 
Careening wildly, the locomotive plunged 
into a switchyard, crashed against two 
engines. Result: three locomotives 
wrecked, no votes lost. 

Despite the rough stuff, 85% of the 
8 million voters cast ballots. Out of 939 
candidates (no Communists ran), 200 
delegates were elected to a national as- 
sembly which will write a constitution for 
an independent South Korea. The Na- 
tional Society for the Rapid Realization 
of Korean Independence had 239 candi- 
dates in the field. Its leader is Dr. Syng- 
ham Rhee, “Korea’s George Washing- 
ton,” who spent 25 years in exile. He 
aspires to be president. 

Red Version. In northern Korea, 
meanwhile, the Russians proceeded with 
plans to set up a puppet state in defiance 
of the U.N. Last week they approved a 
constitution for the all-Korea People’s 
Republic. 

The Communist radio beamed this 
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message to Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Korea: “You 
had better get out of Korea with your 
clothes packed.” Hodges answered with 
action. He ordered his troops to be ready 
for action on 30 minutes’ notice, stuck to 
his job. 


Family Fight 


Winston Churchill has some advice 
for Conservative party M.P.s who visit 
the U.S. According to one of them, Col. 
J. R. H. Hutchison, its gist is this: 

“When you get there, you have to 
forget this blankety blank Socialist Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. It is the gov- 
ernment of Britain, and you do not criti- 
cize it. But when you get back, you make 
up for lost time.” 


U. S. of Europe 


A strange flag flew beside the Dutch 
tricolor atop ancient Ridderzaal (Knights 
Hall) at The Hague last week. A white 
banner with a scarlet “E,” it was designed 
by an Englishman, Duncan Sandys, as 
the Emblem of the Congress of Europe. 

Inside the old hall where eight years 
ago Hitler’s henchman  Seyss-Inquart 
clamped the Axis yoke on conquered Hol- 
land, 800 delegates gathered at the first 
plenary session of the Congress. 

They met to lay the cornerstone for 
a United States of Europe. Represented 
were 28 -nations: the 16 Marshall-Plan 
states and western Germany, plus, by po- 
litical refugees, Spain, Poland, the iron- 


curtained Balkans and the Russian- 
absorbed Baltic countries. 
Sandys’ father-in-law, Winston 


Churchill, was the whole show at the 
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Victory smile. Friends glad-hand China’s new vice president. (SEE: Attack) 


opening session. He presided. He broke a 
precedent by lighting a long cigar in vi- 
olation of Ridderzaal’s strict no-smoking 
rule. And he made one of the greatest 
speeches of his career. 

Prime Mover. There was nothing 
particularly new in what he had to say. 
He said it first in 1932: “The conception 
of a U.S. of Europe is right. Every step 
to that end... is good in itself.” He said 
it, more explicitly, in 1943 when the pros- 
pect of victory over the Axis was only a 
gleam in the eyes of Allied leaders. And 
he has said it many times in many ways 
since. 

But last week in The Hague, against 
the background of a world gone wrong, 
he said it with all the fire and feeling of 
the greatest orator of our times. Said he: 

“We must here and now resolve that 
in one form or another an European as- 
sembly should be constituted which will 
enable the voice [of Europe] to make it- 
self continuously heard and, we trust, 
with ever-growing acceptance by all the 
free countries of this continent .. .” 

Heirs of Treasures. “If we all pull 
together and pool our luck and our com- 
radeship . .. we shall move into a hap- 
pier, sunlit day when all the little chil- 
dren who are now growing up in this 
tormented world may find themselves not 
the victors or the vanquished in the fleet- 
ing triumphs of one country over another 
in the bloody turmoil of destructive war, 
but the heirs of all the treasures of the 
past and the masters of all the science, 
the abundance and the glories of the 
future.” 

The Churchillian program for a U.S. 
of Europe goes far beyond British For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin’s economic- 
military Western Union of Britain, 
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Kirby’s castle. The shrieks of Mrs. Molly Cane (right with family) silenced the workmen’s hammers. (SEE: Siege of Briar Patch) 


France, The Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. To Bevin, Churchill and his 
colleagues at The Hague are starry-eyed, 
wishful thinkers. In Commons debate last 
week, Bevin said: “The Western Union 
makes us a part of Europe definitely ... 
but it doesn’t provide for a union in the 
pooling of sovereignty or a federation of 
European states.” 

But men like Churchill see federa- 
tion as Europe’s only hope. They propose 
a union of states with common citizen- 
ship, an elected parliament, a single de- 
fense force, easy convertibility of cur- 
rency and removal of trade obstacles. The 
plan has the support of 190 members of 
the British Parliament, many French 
legislators and the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment. It is taking root in other countries. 

Omens. A U.S. of Europe may not 
flower in Churchill’s time, but the seed 
bed got expert cultivation at The Hague 
parley over the week-end. After the high- 
powered oratory of opening day, commit- 
tees got down to work with orders to take 
it slow and easy. 

Four days later the congress heeded 
Churchill’s words not to adjourn “a 
wretched mass of individuals.” Unitedly 
and unanimously it passed a resolution 
asking European governments to appoint 
delegates to an assembly that would pre- 
pare “necessary plans” for a Union of 
Europe. 


All Wet 


Here is the joke of the week from 
Czechoslovakia: On a bright sunny day 
in Prague, Communist Premier Klement 
Gottwald took a stroll under a huge um- 
brella. Passersby stared. Soon up rushed 
equally-Communist Zdenek Fierlinger, 
Minister of Industry. 

“But, Klement,” he panted, “it isn’t 
raining.” 

To which Gottwald replied: 

“Zdenek, did you read the Moscow 
weather report this morning?” 
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Siege of Briar Patch 


Leslie Albert Kirby, a middle-aged 
carpenter, built his dream house on a 
quiet lane in the little English town of 
Bracknell. 

Kirby, who had been blitzed out of 
his former home by the Nazis, put his 
life’s savings into the trim four-room cot- 
tage with a garage and chicken house in 
the rear. He called his new home “Briar 
Patch” and moved in with his wife, two 
sons, 10 and 13, and his 78-year-old in- 
valid mother-in-law, Mrs. Molly Cane. 

Tattle Tale. The Kirbys found 
life in spic and span Briar Patch pleas- 
ant and quiet until a busybody informed 
the East Hampstead rural council that 
the house had been built without benefit 
of a building permit. 

Sticklers for the law, the councilmen 
notified Kirby that the house must come 
down. He defied them. They sent work- 
men to do the job and a broad-beamed 
constable to see that there was no trouble. 

Kirby met them with tears in his 
eyes. “I appeal to you as an English- 
man,” he implored. “What will you do 
with my mother-in-law? She is ill with a 
stroke.” 

Would Kirby accept a Nissen hut as 
substitute for his dream house? “Under 
protest,” he shouted. “It isn’t fit for a 
pig.” The workmen were sorry, but they 
started to dismantle the garage. Kirby’s 
neighbors jeered them from the sidelines. 

Suddenly, above the sound of the 
wreckers’ hammers, came shrieks from 
Mr. Kirby’s dream house. A _ doctor 
rushed out, reported that Mrs. Cane was 
hysterical. “The woman,” he _ cried, 
“should not be moved under any circum- 
stances.” 

Reprieve. That was enough for the 
workmen. They picked up their tools and 
walked off the job. Kirby’s neighbors 
lost no time. They drafted an appeal in 
his behalf and sent it off, posthaste, to 





Prime Minister Attlee at No. 10 Downing 
st. More than 300 years ago a great lord 
chief justice of England, Sir Edward 
Coke, had ruled: “A man’s house is his 
castle.” 

The passage of centuries, the good 
people of Bracknell learned, hadn't 
changed that cardinal principle of Eng- 
lish law. From Whitehall last week came 
the decision: Mr. Kirby could keep his 
dream house. 


After Mountbatten 


Last week in India the name of the 
man who made the biggest headlines was 
absent from those headlines. It was Cha- 
kravarti Rajagopalachari, new governor- 
general succeeding Lord Louis Mount- 
batten. 

Because of the alphabet-length of his 
name, Rajagopalachari allows himself to 
be referred to as “C.R.,” and Indians af- 


Acme 
Nabob. The Maharajah of Patiala. 
(SEE: After Mountbatten) 
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fectionately (and loudly, since he is deaf) 
call him Rajaji. 

India’s first native governor-general 
will be a familiar sight to his people for 
two reasons: (1) He has spent 30 years 
of his life working for a free and inde- 
pendent India and (2) he looks like a 
more robust Gandhi, loincloth and all. 

Split. During World War II, against 
Gandhi’s advice, Rajaji urged Indians to 
support Britain’s war against Japan. He 
even asked the Congress Party to accept 
the Cripps proposals—a plan for Indian 
independence worked out in 1942 by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, but vigorously opposed 
by nearly all Indian factions. 

Then Rajaji came out with kind 
words for Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s plan 
for a separate Moslem state. And the 
Congress Party virtually disowned him— 
only to begin eating its words as Pakistan 
was instituted with Jinnah at its head. 

This yen to get along will stand 
Rajaji in good stead when he becomes 
the governor-general in June. For two 
dynamite-laden border-squabbles with 
Jinnah’s Pakistan confront India. One 
concerns Kashmir, the other Junagadh. 
They are old-style princely states which 
both India and Pakistan would like to 
acquire through “voluntary” annexation. 

Turmoil. For seven months Pakis- 
tani tribesmen and Indian troops have 
been bloodily trying to help Kashmir 
make up its mind. Last week the U.N. 
Security Council appointed a five-nation 
committee to supervise a plebiscite. 

But Rajaji can take heart from the 
political progress that his weltering, swel- 
tering country has made since the British 
moved out in June and partition took 
place in August. 

Hope. Under the pressure of na- 


tional unity, more than 500 princely states 
of the new India have blended down to 
30. Typical of these voluntary unions is 
one announced last week by eight Sikh 
states in western India. It will be headed 
by the Maharajah of Patiala, have 10,052 
square miles and 2,700,000 people. 
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The World and Us. 


United Nations 


Revision of the United Nations 
Charter is being urged in Congress. A 
number of resolutions with that pur- 
pose have been introduced, and for the 
past fortnight the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee has been holding 
hearings on them. The testimony has 
been interesting—and important. 

It has been emphasized that the 
Charter was poorly drafted; contains 
many meaningless and even contradic- 
tory phrases, and was based on the 
short-sighted assumption that capital- 
ist America and communist Russia 
would have no serious disagreements 
during the postwar period. 

These and other defects were all 
pointed out by a few courageous crit- 
ics at the famous San Francisco Con- 
ference. But at that time emotional- 
ism ran so high that to suggest im- 
provement in the Constitution of the 
United Nations was to invite condem- 
nation as an “isolationist.” 


x 


The shortcomings of the United 
Nations as an effective organization 
for world peace are now out in the 
open. The present demand for peace- 
time conscription in this country is a 
measure of the failure. 

Compared with the United Na- 
tions, the old League of Nations was a 
brilliant success. At least the League 
was a democratic association of equals, 
whereas the present world organiza- 
tion is fundamentally an alliance of 
privileged Great Powers. That alliance 
has collapsed because of antagonism 
existing between Soviet Russia and the 
United States. The organization based 
on this alliance falls with it. 

All this has come out in testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. But it does not follow that 
there is any immediate solution for the 
problem. Soviet Russia has the’ inside 
track. And we might as well recognize 
and accept the fact that it was our 
diplomacy which gave the Kremlin its 
favored position. 


* * . 


All the plans for revising the 
Charter of U. N. are based on one or 
more of three assumptions. (1) Rus- 
sia must stop obstructing the organi- 
zation. (2) Russia must withdraw 
from the organization. (3) Russia 
must be expelled from the organiza- 
tion. But none of these assumptions is 
valid. 

There is abundant evidence to 
prove that Russia joined the United 
Nations for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing it ineffective while the revolution- 
ary organization of communist states 
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Busted before built? 


U.N. Home. 


was getting consolidated. So there is 
no reason to believe that Soviet Russia 
will either stop using the veto power 
or resign a membership which gives it 
this means of stalling the machinery of 
international co-operation. 


As for expelling Russia, the 
clever wording of Article 6 of the 
Charter speaks for itself. This says: 

“A Member of the United Na- 
tions which has persistently violated 
the Principles contained in the pres- 
ent Charter may be expelled from the 
Organization by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council.” 

In other words, the Assembly can 
expel only if the Security Council rec- 
ommends. And Russia is a permanent 
member of the Security Council, with 
power to veto. We may be sure that 
Mr. Gromyko is not going to indorse a 
recommendation for the expulsion 
from membership of the government 
which he represents. . 

So the Charter of the United Na- 
tions cannot be revised unless Soviet 
Russia wants revision. And the Krem- 
lin doesn’t want, and therefore will not 
permit, revision. As matters stand the 
only way to effect a change is to scrap 
the whole unworkable machinery and 
start afresh. 

The current hearings in Congress 
have brought out this disagreeable 
alternative to the present impotence of 
the United Nations. From the long- 
range viewpoint, that is all to the good. 
One must realize facts, no matter how 
disagreeable, before one can face up 
to them. 





Science 


Crunch Crunch 
“We would like,” said the New York 


advertising agency man to ornithologist 
Peter Paul Kellogg of Cornell, “a phono- 
graph record of a moth eating dinner.” 

“Nothing,” said Prof. Kellogg, who 
is an old hand at recording animal noises, 
“could be simpler.” 

So he had one of his assistants lo- 
cate a moth in the nearest linen closet. 
He asked Cornell’s electronics depart- 
ment to design a special high-gain ampli- 
fier. And he built a miniature (12 cubic 
inches) sound studio, heavily padded and 
insulated. The amplifier and a_high- 
fidelity microphone Prof. Kellogg put in- 
side the studio. He also put the moth 
there, imprisoned in a tiny cloth bag. 

Mandibles at Work. The moth be- 
gan chewing its way out. The noise of its 
munching was boosted to 125 decibels— 
about 1 billion times—recorded, played 
back. “Just like someone eating corn- 
flakes,” Dr. Kellogg described it. 

“By the way,” he inquired, as he 
handed the recording over, “I’m curious 
who wants this record, and for what.” 

“Well,” said the agency man, “it’s 
for a client of ours who sells mothballs. 
He wants it for a radio commercial.” 


Sunspots & Radio 


The term “sunspot” is a choice bit 
of understatement used to designate the 
stupendous explosions and eruptions (up 
to 173,000 miles across) which chroni- 
cally pock the face of the sun. 

Since the spots were first sighted in 
a telescope by Galileo, they have been 
blamed for a long list of human woes, 
from wars and revolutions to outbursts of 
measles and bumper crops of twins. But 
most attempts to link sunspots with events 
on earth are based on nothing more tangi- 
ble than the unaccountable 11-year cycles 
through which they wax and wane. 

Radio and wire communication is one 
area where sunspots are definitely known 
to make a big difference. Electro-mag- 
netic disturbances in the atmosphere, oc- 
curring during sunspot activity, play hob 
with broadcasting, especially over short- 
wave bands. The effect of such storms has 
been hard to predict. 

For Business Reasons. Firms like 
Radio Corporation of America, as a re- 
sult, have even more interest in sunspots 
than astronomers. Last week some RCA 
scientists excited an international meet- 
ing of radio engineers in Washington by 
reporting: 

e @ New facts about sunspots and 
radio. 

e @ How to forecast magnetic storms 
and keep them from interrupting broad- 
casts. 

The size of sunspots, RCA’s experts 
declared, has nothing to do with their 
effect. What matters most is location. 
Sunspots which occur in one small area, 
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about 26 degrees in radius from the opti- 
cal center of the sun on its eastern hemi- 
sphere, are the ones to watch. These re- 
lease showers of electrons which radiate 
across 93 million miles of space to Earth, 
and cause the magnetic storms. 

On the basis of this mysterious phe- 
nomenon, RCA now maintains a daily 
radio weather forecast. It can warn broad- 
casters, sometimes within 15 minute ac- 
curacy, when a sunspot will distort fre- 
quencies, even tell in which hemisphere 
the disturbance will be more severe. 
Broadcasts can accordingly be “re-routed” 
over the strongest frequencies, maintain- 
ing short-wave communication during all 
but the most violent storms. 


Study in Sources 


The notion that genius is an unpre- 
dictable growth which may flower any- 
where, regardless of circumstances, is 
widespread. As far as scientific genius is 
concerned, it isn’t true. 

Prof. Stephen S. Visher of Indiana 
University decided last year to look into 
the background of eminent scientists 








working in the U.S. His findings, pub- 
lished this month in The Sociological Re- 
view, indicate that family finances count 
more in the development of scientists than 
native 1.Q. 

Dr. Visher surveyed 2,607 scientists 
who stand highest with their colleages, 
found that seven-eighths had extra finan- 
cial aid (usually scholarships or fellow- 
ships) in college or graduate training. 

Upper Crust. Even so, well over 
half came from higher income families. 
Only 8% came from families of skilled 
laborers: fewer than 1% were the sons 
of unskilled laborers. Most likely spots 
for them to be born: college towns in 
New England or New York. 

Visher’s financial findings make pow- 
erful ammunition for men like Vannevar 
Bush, wartime head of U.S. research, and 
President Conant of Harvard. They want 
Congress to provide scholarships, through 
the projected National Science Founda- 
tions, for talented youngsters who can’t 
afford an education. 


Mr. Four-by-Four 


Stunted and brutish, but walking 
erect and gripping clibs in manlike fists, 
the little hunters prowled the South Afri- 
can plains half a million years ago. 

They tracked other beasts, including 
wild horses and baboons, clubbed them to 
death, and dragged them to their caves. 

Some of these creatures eventually 
left their bones embedded in cave rock. 
They remained undisturbed until two 
years ago, when miners blasted out bone 
fragments and bits of skull. These so ex- 
cited anthropologists that last year Prof. 
Charles L. Camp of the University of 
California organized the largest South 
African expedition ever undertaken, to 
find more remains. 

Short, but Manlike. The first re- 
ports came early this month from Jo- 
hannesburg. The expedition has found 
and studied enough remains to get an 
idea of the whole body. 

Nicknamed “Mr. Four-by-Four” from 
his stocky build, the creature had the 
brain and jaw of an ape but almost- 
human teeth, arms and hands. Height 
and erectness were deduced from his 
thick ll-inch thigh bones (about 20 


inches in man). Dr. Camp thinks he may 
have been an ancestor of man. 
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Erupting Sunspot. RCA’s engineers spotted a jammer. (SEE: Sunspots & Radio) 
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Let’s Try to 





Stop Rising Costs 


N AN ENDEAVOR to aid in halting further ad- 
I vances in living costs, U.S. Steel decreased 
certain steel prices on May 1, 1948, to the 
extent of $25,000,000 annually, these price 
reductions being applicable so far as possible 
to steel products related to the cost of living. 


Announcement of these price reductions 
was made on April 22, 1948, concurrently 
with the denial by U.S. Steel of the request 
of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
for a “‘substantial wage increase.” 


United States Steel believes that costs and 
prices in general are too high for the good of 
the nation. It shares the firm conviction that 
American industry and labor should coopera- 
tively do everything in their power to avoid 
further increases in costs, which, if permitted 
to occur, must result in higher prices for 
almost everything we buy. Certainly the best 
interests of all of our people will not be served 
by a further lowering in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


We are hopeful that our action in reducing 
the prices of a number of steel products asso- 
ciated with the cost of living may have a 
beneficial effect throughout the nation and 
may be helpful in bringing about an early 
stabilization or reduction in the cost of living. 
If this should prove to be the outcome, every- 
one in this country will benefit. If, on the 
contrary, costs should continue to advance, 
then in fairness to our employees and to our 


stockholders we will have to consider at some 
later date the adequacy of both wages and 
steel prices under then-existing conditions. 


Our answer to the Union was that the 
granting of its request for a ‘“‘substantial 
wage increase’”’ will not in the long run bring 
benefit to anyone, as it will lead to similar 
substantial wage increases in other industries 
and to higher prices generally. Such a wage 
increase would make necessary a general 
advance in our steel prices. We are unwilling 
so to increase steel prices at this time, as we 
believe this would be contrary to the best 
interests of the nation. 


The Union’s demand for a “substantial 
wage increase”’ was based on increases in the 
cost of living. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
records an increase of 67.2% in the cost of 
living between 1940 and February, 1948. 
During that same period, average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our steel workers 
rose 73.3%; their average actual hourly 
earnings advanced 81.3% and their average 
actual weekly earnings advanced 91.7%. 
These advances are substantially in excess of 
the increase in the cost of living during that 
period. 

If there is to be a halt in the surge of rising 
costs, there must be full and effective coopera- 
tion to this end on the part of every segment 
of our economy. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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CAR OWNERS will average about $111 for upkeep--parts and repair service-—-this 
year. 


AUTO PARTS AND ACCESSORIES are fairly plentiful, but dealers foresee an acute 
shortage by fall. They expect heavy hot-weather driving to strain 
over-age vehicles and deplete stocks. 


METAL SHORTAGES, now looming, will boost use of plastics for auto parts and 
electrical equipment. 


RAILROAD MEN are plugging a program for better packing of rail-shipped goods 
to cut damage claims which topped $120 million last year. 


PRODUCTION WILL CONTINUE "at or near an all-time peak" until July 1, with 
profits close to the 1947 level, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


A LEADING BUSINESS SERVICE is warning clients: (1) Price trends as a whole will 
continue firm to lower until the defense program gets going on a big- 
ger scale. (2) British and other foreign-—produced steel will be com- 
peting with U.S. output within a year. (3) Steel's backlog of un- 
filled orders is surprisingly low--only five months' production. 


materials after a further mild rise. Livestock, fuels, industrial ma- 
terials and metals will go up. Grain prices will depend on weather. 

A big corn crop may lower meat, poultry and egg prices this fall, but 
not enough to break farm purchasing power. 


FROZEN FOODS HAVE HIT HARD SLEDDING because of a big publicity drive to sell 


more fresh produce. 


MORE THAN 400 VARIETIES of fruit, vegetables, meat, fish and dairy products 
will be put up in cans this year. 


SHORT-TERM EXTENSION of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is probable. H. J. 
Heinz, president of H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, favors a longer per- 
iod, perhaps three years, to permit sound business planning. 


1.6 BILLION BEES (8 million per ton), mostly from the south Georgia towns of 
Moultrie, Sylvester and Tifton, are being shipped by express, truck 
and air to eastern states and Canada to pollinate crops. 


COTTON FARMERS in East and Southwest are rushing to plant more acreage. They 
can sell all they can produce this year: 3 million bales to clamoring 
mills in Paris, Milan, Liverpool and Rotterdam besides 9 million bales 
at home. Today's market price, close to the 27-year high--383¢ a 
pound——-means another good year for southern farmers. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART will be opened in New Orleans July 1. Exhibited 
will be 500 kinds of merchandise made by 200 firms. Idea is to in- 
crease the city's profitable port business (more than $1 billion last 
year) by providing a meeting place for exporters and importers, saving 
them thousands of miles of shopping tours throughout the U.S. 


DEPARTMENT STORE BUYERS just back from abroad predict European dinnerware will 
never regain the important pre-war place it had in the U.S. market. 
Reasons: high prices, one- to three-year delays in deliveries, short- 
age of decorating gold, lack of skilled labor and materials. 


THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY, now ranking 1lth among the nation's 19 billion-dollar in- 
dustries, is getting ready for an enormous expansion. Its products 
are fast replacing steel, lumber and other building materials. Ex- 
pected increase in porcelain-enamel, glass and undecorated chinaware 
output in 1948: 30% 


BASIC FACTS BACK OF CERAMIC OPTIMISM are these: Industrial construction will 
run high for 15 years. Need for offices, warehouses and stores and 
for $100 billion worth of churches, schools, public and private hospi- 
tals cannot be satisfied within less than 10 years. The industry will 
share in this program by providing glass, tile, bathroom fixtures, 


electrical porcelain, porcelain-enamel appliances, dinnerware and art 
ware. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 
ON A’ DELICATE” SUBJECT: 
CONSTIPATION 


FOREWORD: This is an outspoken attempt to discuss one of the world’s most widespread maladies—constipation. A deli- 
cate subject, at best, it has been under medical scrutiny for years. We believe we owe it to those who suffer from it, to publish 


these pertinent facts. 


The pace of modern living is blamed for 
many things. And those who blame it 
are often right. 


Our lives have become too intricate, so 
filled with daily problems, that it is no 
wonder we long for the “good old days.” 
We have even envied the caveman, who 
took life as he found it, ate his food raw, 
and “got plenty of roughage” in his diet. 


Doctors know that the digestive system 
is strongly influenced by proper food, 
regularity and rest. They say: (a) Eat 
a balanced diet at regular hours; (b) 
Drink plenty of water daily; (c) Get at 
least 8 hours’ sleep; (d) Take regular 
exercise; (e) Always obey the urge to 
eliminate waste; (f) Don’t worry over 
problems you cannot immediately solve. 


Few of us obey these rules. Thus, it is 
said, modern living is the underlying 
cause of most constipation—because to- 
day’s scanty, hurriedly eaten meals do 
not supply the bulk necessary to proper 
elimination, and physical exercise is so 
often neglected. 


Hence: Constipation! 


* + * * 


Actually, there are several types of con- 
stipation, springing from a variety of 
causes. Two basic types are common: 


1. The organic type, requiring skilled 
medical care. 


2. The “functional” type, requiring 
wise mechanical correction. 


The first type, obviously, is a doctor’s 
problem. No mere “laxative” is enough 
to be of lasting benefit here. 


But the second type, functional in na- 
ture, in which the intestines fail to do 
their work properly, can often be justly 
— on the nerve-wracking life we 
ead. 


The end of each day leaves us so tense, 
so nervously exhausted, that ever 
muscle feels tight—INCLUDING TH 
INTESTINAL MUSCLES. IN FACT, IT 
HAS BEEN SAID, THE WHOLE HUMAN 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM CAN BE ALMOST 
LITERALLY ‘‘TIED IN A KNOT’’ BY 
SHEER NERVOUS TENSION. 


* * * * 


Stop and think how you spend an aver- 
age day. Strain, pressure, rush, hurry. 


Your whole body tense—not only from 
physical hustle and bustle but from 
mental wear and tear as well. 


Sooner or later, you begin to notice your 
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intestines are not working as they used 
to. So you take a “quick-acting” laxa- 
tive. And you get 2 kinds of results. 


You get quick action, of course. 

But the faster you get it, the more likely 
the laxative you took contains harsh 
chemicals, scratchy particles or purges 
that may seriously derange the intesti- 
nal tract, thus often aggravating the 
condition you are trying to relieve. 


Such laxatives, designed for fast one- 
time action, can eventually start the 
vicious circle of dosage and more dos- 
age. Millions know how difficult it is to 
break this vicious circle. Harsh laxa- 
tives cannot do it. 


The opposite type of product is called 

for. A product which acts without grip- 

ing, irritation, scratching or violent 

purging. 

—It must not be a harsh chemical, 
purgative or scratchy roughage. 


—It must afford means of gently and 
mechanically urging the intestines to 
resume a more normal rhythm and 
functional regularity. 


—It must give the expulsive muscles at 
the end of the intestinal tract some- 
thing to work on. 


—It must not interfere with absorption 
of essential body elements from the 
intestine. Therefore (unlike a 
erly taken mineral oils) it should 
allow complete absorption of the es- 
sential Vitamin A. 


—It must be pleasant and economical 
to take. It must bring relief promptly 
—not with laxative speed, but within 
24 hours or less without violence, 
pain or embarrassing urgency. 


All these requirements are met by 
Saraka, prescribed and recommended 
by thousands of physicians during the 
past 15 years. 


+ * * * 


It is proper, of course, to class Saraka 
in the so-called laxative field. But 
Saraka is entirely different from 
harsher types of laxatives, designed to 
overcome quickly a temporary condi- 
tion—preparations whose habitual use 
can so aggravate this condition that 
“the remedy is worse than the ill.” 
Saraka starts immediately to aid in the 


restoration of the functional rhythm to. 


which the intestines were accustomed 
before the fast pace of modern living 
threw them off the track. 


Here are the facts about Saraka: 
1. It forms a bland “softage” which 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC, 


glides easily past the intestinal 
wall and the final expulsive 
muscles. 

2. It works so pleasantly you forget 
you have taken anything; no grip- 
ing, no urgency, no exhausting 
after effects. 


3. It acts with satisfying thorough- 
ness; you feel the pleasant relief 
of regular elimination. 


4. Itusually acts with greater prompt- 
ness than products which depend 
solely on bulk, mass or roughage. 

5. Because of its expansion and effi- 
ciency, it is amazingly economical. 

This last point deserves special men- 
tion. A single teaspoonful of Saraka 
expands to many times its original size. 
This is due to one of its vegetable ingre- 
dients called bassorin. Bassorin has 
three times the expansion power of 
plantago (psyllium seed); ten times 
that of agar; and twenty times that of 
bran. Bassorin, together with a veg- 
etable intestinal urger called frangula, 
produces the “bulk plus motility,” or 
mass plus gentle urging, for which 
Saraka is famous. Together, these two 
ingredients bring to bear on the intes- 
tines a balanced combination which re- 
sults in more normal, more natural, 
more regular elimination, 


* * * 


We need not point out the sense of well- 
being, the mental satisfaction, the feel- 
ing of aliveness and health, which in- 
testinal regularity can bring you. You 
feel as though you look better too. 


A haggard, dragged-out appearance is 
regarded as the by-product of harsh 
types of laxatives, Saraka’s by-product 
is the feeling of contentment that comes 
from satisfactory elimination. 


rer pais meres pce 


SARAKA 


Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
Dept. 667, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send free introductory supply of 


Saraka and new booklet. 
NAME 
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Found: A Fortune in Iowa 


As Webster City, Iowa, stretched to 
8,000 population, Harry Brin grew with 
the town. Starting with a junkyard, he 
opened a pint-sized furniture store, ex- 
panded it in 22 years into a $750,000-a- 
year business. 

When his three big warehouses 
couldn’t keep stock level with demand, 
Brin converted an abandoned rail depot 
into warehouse No. 4. In his side-street 
store, he now sells everything from budget 
furniture to $50 table lamps, trucks mer- 
chandise into homes throughout Webster 
City’s egg shaped, 40,000-person trading 
area. Brin is a modern merchandiser 
who keeps his 27-man staff as up-to-date 
as his daily inventory records. 

Realizing that merchants like Harry 
Brin are rapidly opening new and attrac- 
tive markets in many such Main Street 
communities (cities under 25,000 popula- 
tion), PATHFINDER and Farm Journal 
brought 200 manufacturers and jobbers 
to Webster City last week for a sales dem- 
onstration. 

Buyers Aplenty. Greater Webster 
City Week hoped to show that: (1) Main 
Street customers insist on and can afford 
quality merchandise; (2) when Main 
Street merchants get such goods from 
jobbers they can rival or outsell their 
metropolitan counterparts. 

In preparation for the Week, Mayor 
George McCollough and 140 businessmen 
kissed dignity goodbye, changed from pin 
stripes into overalls to put up 215 alumi- 
num street markers which a local foundry 
manufactured. Down brick-paved Second 
st., retailers rigged new awnings, installed 
new glass store fronts. Co-operating 
townspeople landscaped a dingy under- 
pass; school kids planted evergreens 
around their football stadium. 

As the merchants worked, they wrote 
letters to suppliers, begging them to send 
more top-quality goods. They peppered 
Chicago, New York and Detroit with 
phone calls, personal visits. 

Response. Intrigued—or just plain 
prodded into submission—jobbers and 
manufacturers put up the goods: 33 dozen 
Arrow shirts to Clerff & Lubbers, Tappan 
ranges for Fleak’s Hardware, 195 dozen 
Pepperell sheets and pillowcases to Spur- 
geon’s Mercantile. One jeweler, smarting 
under 4-per-month rations of high quality 
silver services, got 16 he knew he could 
sell in a few days. 

Other brand-name goods flowed in as 
fast as a mechanical picker plucks Iowa 
corn. With them came a $100,000 Tru- 
Blu diamond display for Hayne’s jewel- 
ers, an 1886-and-on exhibit of antique 
Kuppenheimer suits. Aunt Jemima made 
hundreds of pancakes. Ladies Be Seated 
and RFD America came to tell the Web- 
ster City story over nationwide radio hook- 
ups. Betty Crocker airwaved a salute. 

In the first two days, Fleak’s Hard- 
ware more than tripled sales it had made 
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during the corresponding week last year. 
By Saturday, other cash registers had 
rung up substantial gains as even rain 
failed to stop excited buying. 

“This week will help me,” said in- 
surance agent Charles Ashby, despite a 
fall in business when his customers left 
their homes for the market place. “Per- 
manent improvements in store displays— 
and better manufacturer appreciation of 
this Main Street market—means better 
business for Webster City.” 

Long-Range Project. “This week 
was swell, but we’re just starting,” in- 
sisted tired-but-enthused Bob Ostlund, 28- 
year-old veteran who first dreamed of a 
Greater Webster City Week and spear- 
headed planning. Now the town would 
move into its 52-point, 10-year improve- 
ment program to repave 44 blocks; build 





—a prosperity rivaled by completion last 
week of a $50,000 soft-water system, a 
$60,000 Webster City airport. (Twelve 
people already have planes there.) 

ee The two banks are spending 
reservoirs for 6,500 depositors whose ac- 
counts average $1,500 each; trading area 
bank deposits exceed $30 million; securi- 
ties held probably top $37 million. 

@ @ More than 1,000 clients of in- 
surance agent A. D. Paulson have retire- 
ment-income policies paying an average 
of $100 monthly and $15,800 death ben- 
efits. The individual incomes of four 
doctors and at least 20 retailers exceed 
$25,000 a year. 

Farmers & Factories. 


Webster 


City’s prosperity grows from the same 
economic roots which feed well-being into 
cities like Nampa, Idaho, and Strouds- 


Royal Ackerman, Freeman-Journal 


W ebster Citians. Diamonds in their eyes and dollars in their purses. (SEE: Fortune) 


1,000 new houses; install new sewers, 
street lights and parking facilities; land- 
scape three parks and add a 43-bed wing 
to the hospital. 

Not waiting to be prodded, 70 con- 
servation enthusiasts and National 
Guardsmen chalked off one point on the 
plan by wading into White Fox creek to 
build a dam with 300 ties donated by the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

“They ll accomplish the rest of that 
program, too,” declared an enthusiastic 
manufacturer-observer. For Webster City, 
like most of Main Street America, seethes 
with prosperity and community drive. 
Examples: 

e @ Local contractors and lumber 
yards reap a $1.2 million annual harvest 
as they lay foundations for 70 new Web- 
ster City homes, build silos and barns for 
nearby farmers. 

ee Ex-AP-man Charles Warren’s 
Daily Freeman-Journal employs 37, has 
just spent $40,000 for new presses, lino- 
types, type faces and a 3-story annex. 

ee The marble- and oil-painting- 
lined library has a $100,000 cash surplus 


burg, Pa.: (1) greatly expanded farm in- 
come, and (2) rapid industrial develop- 
ment. Roughly half of Webster City’s 
business stems from each. 

Last Wednesday, 80 farmers paraded 
new tractors through town in a lumber- 
ing demonstration of the purchasing 
power they bring to Webster City. With 
hogs and corn at a premium, local pro- 
ducers constantly apply the torch to their 
mortgages. They buy swank station wag- 
ons, drive their kids to town for music and 
dancing lessons, charter planes to hunt 
moose in Canada. 

Also propping Webster City is its 
industrial expansion, reminiscent of Gen- 
eral Electric’s factory decentralization to 
32 smaller communities and Ohio’s dis- 
covery that 46% of its new businesses are 
now opening in places under 50,000 pop. 

Most recent growth came when two 
veterans set up a plant four miles from 
town to make custom fertilizer. The old 
gas works is now an aluminum company. 
Two firms turn out farm gear, one mak- 
ing 40% of the nation’s hog-poultry feed- 
ing equipment. Three specialty maga- 
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zines give Webster City a million-dollar 
publishing business. 

Enterprise. Before the war, Web- 
ster City merchants raised $7,000 to clean 
up an old plant, and persuaded the Beam 
Mfg. Co., to make some 900 washing ma- 
chines there daily. In 1934, high school 
teacher Bill Naden began selling mechan- 
ical scoreboards he developed tinkering 
with erector sets and sewing-machine 
parts. As orders came in from 48 states 
(and even the Yankee Stadium), his 
business outgrew first a two-car garage, 
then a frame factory. This week, he 
moves into a modern brick plant where 
his 40 workers will hit an assembly-line 
stride as smoothly as Webster City has 
just proved its sales power. 

For 9 pound, 4 ounce Neil Greiner, 
the Greater Webster City Week had 
spelled out a bright future. Unlike au- 
thor MacKinlay Kantor (The Voice ot 
Bugle Ann), once a Webster City boy, 
this latest citizen could easily find fame 
and fortune without ever moving from 
his home town. 


Bean vs. Cow 


A lively publicity campaign by the 
nation’s doughnut makers has boomed the 
10 A.M. and 4 P.M. snack habit. The 
American Dairy’ Association favors 
snacks, too, but not what seems to go 
along with doughnuts in snackers’ minds 
—coffee. 

Accordingly, with car-cards and 
other cajolements, the Association is try- 
ing to wean the munchers from their 
dunking-equipment. They accentuate the 
positive. The car-cards carry no slurs 
against hot java or oleaginous pastry— 
just a picture of a crisp, summery sub- 
stitute and the simple blurb: “Make it 
milk—roll and butter.” 





Raval Ackerman, Preeman-dournal 
New Street Markers. Even the Mayor 
helped erect them. (SEE: Fortune) 
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Take this tip from research experts 
on laundering: 

“The hotter the water,” they say, 
“the whiter the wash.” 


And today’s automatic washers 
are designed to bring you the full 
benefits of Hotter water. 


Now...you can get hotter water! 
And get it faster, cleaner, cheaper. 
For now you can get a Ruud, the 
Gas water heater with the Monel* 
tank and the new Ruud Tempera- 
ture Dial. 


See the new Ruud- Monel, the 
water heater that 99.1% of owners 
say they'd recommend to their 
friends — at your Gas Company, 
Plumber or Dealer today. 


Write for free literature. 


by Piper Gels 2 Whiter Diaper 





1. Get it HOTTER! Ruud’s 
new Temperature Dial lets 
you dial the temperature 
you need—xzp or down! 


2. Get it FASTER! No wait- 
ing! Gas heats faster! And 
your Ruud is built for Gas 
—all types, including LP-gas. 


3. Get it CLEANER! Ruud’s 
solid Monel tank can never 
rust at any temperature... 
never send you rusty water, 
never stain sinks or linens! 


4. Get it CHEAPER! Ruud’s 
thrift-design and Ruud’s 
Temperature Dial—plus the 
rock-bottom economy of 
Gas and the extra-long life 
of your Monel tank — save 
money for you year after 
year after year! 


ALL OVER THE HOUSE...24 HOURS A DAY...THE YEAR "ROUND 
Whenever you want plenty of hot water for tub or shower... 
for dishes...for laundry...for cleaning...just open a faucet. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


No fuss—no care. With RUUD-MONEL, hot water’s there! 





*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
International Nickel 
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FUEL CONSERVATION 
SURVEY of Your Home! 





Edueation 


Gaffed 


Patience of U.S. college students 
with Communist propaganda was wear- 
ing thin last week. 

Gerhart Eisler, the Kremlin’s No. 1 
spokesman in America, stumbled into his 
first student opposition at Harvard. Eisler, 
now under sentence for contempt of Con- 
gress, looked forward to a_ peaceful 
harangue on “Civil Rights” before a stu- 
dent meeting sponsored by the Youth for 
Democracy. But the sponsors made one 
mistake. They scheduled it right in the 
university’s New Lecture Hall. 

Reception Committee. Result: 
More than 150 of Harvard’s students de- 
cided to remind Comrade Eisler that 
civil rights do not exist in the Soviet po- 
lice state; that his use of the term was 
colossal hypocrisy; and that they, the 
students, were not going to put up with 
further meetings to propagate such non- 
sense without protest. 

Mixing in with known campus Com- 
munists, the non-Red majority heckled 
Eisler, asked him, among other things: 
What was the maximum number of min- 
utes critics of Stalin would be allowed 
to talk in Russia before being locked up? 
Why were the hours between midnight 
and dawn usually chosen to seize and 
whisk Soviet dissenters away to concen- 
tration camps? 

Two seniors, Robert C. Cobb and 
Austin F. Lyne, emerged from the audi- 
ence dressed in Russian Cossack cos- 


tumes, added a touch of hilarity. They 
were forcibly ejected. 

Firing Squad? In the rear of the 
hall a group of students chanted: “Will 
they be shot, Mr. Comrade?” 

Americans were speaking up. Snorted 
Eisler: “This is the booing of fools.” 


Said seniors Cobb & Lyne: ““We wanted 
to show that more than half of Harvard 
doesn’t agree with this meeting.” 

Also a target of mingled boos and 
cheers was Carl Marzani, former State 
Department employe convicted of con- 
cealing Communist Party membership in 
Federal loyalty tests. Summed up Mar- 
zani: “Fascism!” Above the din came 


a quip: “How about telling the truth, 
Carl?” 


A Cure in Cleveland 


Students at Wilbur Wright high 
school in Cleveland took startled note of 
what had happened in Brooklyn. Under- 
graduate consensus: “It couldn’t happen 
here.” 

Reason: Some 9,000 Cleveland stu- 
dents, including those at Wilbur Wright, 
have been taking character-building 
courses. Taught by burly, intense Albert 
L. Bittikofer, veteran teacher who brought 
the program to Cleveland from Detroit 18 
years ago, the course highlights students’ 
personal problems. Bittikofer starts class 
discussions by thundering out questions. 
A sample: 

“Was John Dillinger better educated 
than Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Yes,” answer 95% of the students. 

“Then why isn’t Dillinger’s statue 
out in front of the school board build- 
ing?” asks Bittikofer. 

“He didn’t do anything for anybody. 
Lincoln did,” replies one boy. 

Mind, Heart, Hands. Slowly, by 
the question-and-answer method, Bitti- 
kofer brings his pupils around to what 
an education really is. Helped by deci- 
sions made by the pupils themselves he 
writes on the blackboard the formula: 
“(1) A growing mind; (2) a trained 
heart for co-operation with your fellow 
man; (3) skilled hands to contribute 
something to the world.” 

Strangest misconception of most stu- 
dents, Bittikofer and his associates re- 





Harvard Crimson 


Harvard Cossacks. Comrade Eisler (left) got a dose of free speech. (SEE: Gaffed) 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
IN MY PIPE 
MEANS REAL SMOKING 
JOY—A RICH-TASTING __ 
SMOKE THATS MILD 
AND EASY.ON THE: 
TONGUE 
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International 
Teacher and bodyguards. Bullets 
whizzed around Miss Jokiel. (SEE: Guns) 
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ti | “I’ve smoked crimp cut Prince Albert for years,” says H. J. Sullivan, “and I like 
l- 
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{ port, is that bad people are happier than the way P.A. packs in my pipe and stays lit. A Prince Albert smoke is rich 
good. After a few class discussions, he tasting and tongue-easy, too. I know why P.A. is called 


at 

ci- tye , 
wi says, it is easy to dispel that. 

* Spread of the idea of character edu- 
se cation to other cities, however, is not so 
easy, according to Bittikofer and his as- 
sociate in the movement, M. A. Wright, j 

Cleveland high school principal. But this . ey CRIMP CUT 
ai summer Bittikofer and Wright will see a ; — FE PRINCE ALBERT 


post-graduate seminar in character edu- 


- cation opened by New York University at aa \ IS GREAT FOR ‘ 
| Chautauqua, N. Y. , = EASY ROLLING OF 


: EXTRA-TASTY 
Guns & Algebra ~ 
In Brooklyn’s Fort Hamilton high | , > CIGARETTES 


school last week a 14-year-old boy was 
glum. Teacher Margaret Jokiel had given 
him zero in the first part of his algebra 


the National Joy Smoke.” = y/ 





a ee 


Ow 
ute 


examination. Desperate, he decided some- oon “It’s a cinch to roll cigarettes 
thing must be done about it. He must | cA! BR oe 
pass. So he approached five of his pals, aim iL, > says Bill Frick. “P.A. rolls up 
none of them from the same school. To- Sn . i ff - fast and shapes up easily into 
gether they: bh i Nt , ; ; neat makin’s smokes that are 

1. Obtained 14 rifles. AS ” mild and tasty. j Z MK 

2. Stole 3,000 rounds of ammunition. Wy TN a 2. Lb Fred 


3. Arranged for a confederate to 
threaten Miss Jokiel over the phone, 
warning: “Everybody must pass that al- 
gebra test.” 

4. Stole a car. 

5. Peppered Miss Jokiel’s home with 
bullets. 

6. Persuaded a substitute to take 
the ringleader’s algebra test. ME TOR Tune in Prince Albert's 

Police unravelled the conspiracy, “Grand Ole Opry” Saturday nights on N.B.C. 
called it “the most elaborate stratagem 
mson to force a favorable educational grading R. 3. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


ed ) in the history of U.S. secondary schools.” ee “The National Joy Smoke 
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Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


- SUMMER or WINTER, there's ; 
Shinola product for every type an 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, = 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored wri 
They're easy to apply and — 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 1006 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Ins 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4802-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


HOW WELL 


DO YOU — 
Do you miss words? Do voices 
sometimes sound indistinct? May- 
be your “usual HEARzone” is lim- 
ited? To expand it, try a... 











ONE-CASE 

onecon HEARING AID 

Thousands of people use Paravox, now, to 3 

expand electrically the “usual HEARzone” Write for 

(that distance beyond which normal con- FREE 

versation tends to become unintelligible). 

Try one. Discover truth of better hearing. 

Poravox clearly increases sounds. One 

year “on-the-spot” service guarantee. 

Accepted by the Copnelt om Paunioat Bieatstne, 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 

2013C &. 4th St. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


facts about 
your “usual 
HEARzone" 
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People and Places 


Law and Order. A 94 foot, 18.,- 
000 pound oil derrick was stolen in 
Kilgore, Tex. . . . Isaiah Bruce, 54, 
Milwaukee, “to teach her a lesson,” 
shot his wife in the leg, went to jail. .. . 
Daniel J. Lynch, 39, Quincy, Mass., 
pleaded guilty to horse race bookmak- 
ing, paid $100 fine. Totally blind, 
Lynch kept his books in Braille. . . . 

Virgil and Dick Saint and Louis 
Angel drew $10 fines in Jonesboro, 
Ark., on charges of public drunken- 
ness. . . . Detroit mounted policeman 
Vernard Foster’s mare ran away, was 
recaptured when she stopped for a red 
light. . . . The Royal Family’s silver 
wedding anniversary celebration 
parade in Oxford, England, had to be 
called off when somebody poured hot 
coffee into the bagpipes. . . 


Animal Lore. Romeo and Juliet, 
elephants in the Rome zoo, are expect- 
ing. ... A Texan in a San Antonio 
tavern explained to curious policemen 
that he kept a 214% foot snake in his 
pocket because “it discourages pick- 
pockets.” . . . Howard Bishop’s husky 
Spitz, “Tuffy,” who strayed from home 
four years ago when Bishop lived in 
Lisle, Mo., last week showed up, on 
foot, at Bishop’s home in Seattle. 


Spring Follies. Mrs. Exorah 
Tucker, 67-year-old Vallejo, Cal., 
grandmother, was hit on the head by 
a bat while playing baseball with her 
grandchildren. . . . Caretaker Vince 
Malloy, making his early morning 
rounds of a model home on exhibition 
in Washington, found merchant sea- 
man Joseph Rauch, 53, San Francisco, 
peacefully asleep in the model bed. 
... After Oklahoma City police chased 
a burning trash wagon six blocks and 
put out the fire, the driver identified 
himself as L. M. Panic. 


Everyday Economics. Las 
Vegas, Nev., barbers protested as un- 
fair the no-shave pledge of male resi- 
dents during the city’s annual Hell- 
dorado celebration. . . . The Internal 
Revenue Bureau chose a champion tax- 
payer for 1947: a Philadelphian who 
filed 104 separate withholding tax 





Acme 


He stuck to his subject. 


forms received from 51 employers in 
22 cities in seven states. ... The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, established in 1932 
by the Chicago philanthropist, will 
close up shop June 30, having disposed 
of $22 million fund eight years ahead 
of schedule. . . . Garrett J. Nagle, 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
Co. bus driver, earned $23.78 more 
last year than any of the company’s 
three $6,250-a-year trustees. 


People. Gossip that Princess 
Elizabeth was expecting a baby in 
October redoubled when she sur- 
rendered her familiar place at the 
head of the conga line at a Bucking- 
ham palace dance. . . . Hollywood 
actress Cathy O'Donnell asked a di- 
vorce from her writer husband Robert 
Wyler on the ground that her four- 
day-old marriage had made her “nerv- 
ous and rundown.” ... When Sydney, 
Australia, ship news reporters asked 
Francis Cardinal Spellman (above) to 
comment on the Marshall Plan, he re- 
plied: “Ask me about the Ten Com- 
mandments—that’s my line.” .. . Mil- 
dred Stuart, Elena Rolfe and Edith 
Bolling Boyd (below, L to R) daugh- 
ters of Dr. Jon Boyd, former Pan- 
amanian Ambassador to the U.S., and 
grand-nieces of President Woodrow 
Wilson, won naturalization in Los 
Angeles. 





Acme 


They adopted a new country. 
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Aviation 


On Gen. Principles? 


Pentagon legend had an addition 
last week. At Air Force headquarters 
there an eager newcomer received routine 
notification that a plane had put down at 
a western field for “Major Overhaul.” 
The eager one immediately dispatched a 
request for “Major Overhaul’s first name 
and reason for traveling.” 


Choice of Weapons 


Crisp, nautical “aye ayes,” were be- 
ing heard less frequently last week in the 
Pentagon offices of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Navy-minded James’ Vincent For- 
restal had been given a firm Congres- 
sional command to put America’s major, 
top priority, battle line in the sky—not 
on the ground or sea. 

The vote for a 70- instead of a 66- 
group Air Force meant much more than 
the 180-plane* difference between the two 
plans. It meant that former Navy flier 
Forrestal had been handed one of the 
most crucial choices of weapons in the 
history of mass warfare. 

Before Congressional action, Forres- 
tal had asked “balance” in the armed 
forces. He demanded that Air Force dol- 
lars be matched by Army-Navy dollars. 

Damper. But now inter-service riv- 
alry, spurred by Forrestal’s continual de- 
fense of Naval requests, was reduced to 
mere bickering. The big decision had 
been made: America would take full ad- 
vantage of the only weapon in which she 
has clear-cut superiority—the airpower of 
total, blitzkrieg war. 

By favoring the smaller Air Force, 
Congress could have easily shifted money 
emphasis to an immediately massive 
Army and Navy. Such forces would be 
tops in propaganda value. Large dis- 
plays of infantrymen, tanks and naval 
vessels could bolster America’s stock in 
non-Communist Europe, perhaps reassure 
many jittery peoples on the edge of the 
spreading Red domination-stain. 

Gloss & Glitter. Voters at home, 
unskilled in the almost fantastic strate- 
vies of modern war, would easily appre- 
ciate the obvious, eye-catching might of 
bayonet and battleship. 

Minor invasions could also be damp- 
ened or stopped with those traditional 
forces. If peace could be won by impress- 
ing the enemy and our allies, land-sea 
forces would be a major factor. But in 
the pinch of actual global battle America 
would have to offer her allies air-war 
horsepower more than manpower. 

Nowhere on earth is there an arsenal 
so well equipped to fill the air with war 
planes. And in no land are there men 
more skilled in sky-borne death-dealing 
than the men of America’s Air Force. 


*Under the 66-group plan two light bomber 
groups totaling 96, a heavy cargo carrier group ot 
36 planes and a 48-plane medium_cargo group 
would have been dropped from Air Force procure- 
ment. 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 


00K 


HANOSOME HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. NEEDS A 
"“AYCIENIC*SCALP 


Leading hair specialists are constantly advising men to take better care 
of their hair and scalp. And here’s why Kreml Hair Tonic is preferred 
among America’s most successful executives— 


Kreml really gives you your money’s worth. It contains a special com- 
bination of hair-grooming ingredients, which is found in NO OTHER 
hair tonic. That’s why Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed LONGER, 
always looking as if you just combed it. But Kreml does LOTS MORE . . « 


NEVER LEAVES HAIR. AND SCALP FEELING OIRTY 
OR Full OF GREASY GOO 


Kreml never gives hair that comical ‘goose-greased’ look. 
Kreml always feels so clean. Just notice how it makes your 
scalp feel so alive and tingling. 





GREAT 70 LUBKICATE A ORY SCALP 
REMOVES /TCHY DANDRUFF FLAKES 


No man who wants to go places in business 
» or with the ladies would let his hair and scalp 
get in this condition. So start at once—use 
Kreml daily—for better groomed hair—a more < 
‘hygienic’ scalp! 


KREML Yiu 


Preferred Among America’s Most Successful Men a 
A product of R. B. Semler, Inc, - 
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Ohio Restaurant Puts in New 
Bottled Beverage Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When Edw. Markowitz needed a new bev- 
erage cooler recently for his popular Ed’s 
Cafe, in Cleveland, O., he knew just what 
to look for. 

“I wanted a beverage cooler that I could 
depend on to be built right and to cool beer 
properly and quickly,” he says. “‘Also, I 
knew how important it is to buy from a 
dealer who will give good service if and 
when it’s needed.” Decker Refrigeration 
Service Co., Cleveland, made the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
| call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 


SS 
a 


You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


itching of 


Ivy PpoisON 


Cleanse and refresh inflamed skin, 
soothe fiery torment, allay itching, 
and thus aid healing with bland 


Wt € 5 i ie 0 OINTMENT 


ann SOAP 
Crosman “Bullseye” PISTOL 










Adjustable ‘power 
without powder’ for 
accuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type 
and weight; single-shot; .177 cal.; 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. At dealers; literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 


r. R. Schiffmann’s 
Asthmador is a faithful friend to thou- 
sands of asthmatics. The easy, dependable 
way to lick the distress of asthma attacks 


— powder, cigarette or pipe mix form. 

Economical, too-no expensive sprays-just 

breathe Asthmador’s medicated fumes. 
At all drug stores 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHITIADOR 
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Genesis 


A couple undertaking the all-impor- 
tant goal of childbirth can get less help 
from science than if they set out to grow 
hybrid corn. 

This has important consequences for 
society as well as for individuals: The 
processes involved in human birth are re- 
sponsible for the loss of over 500,000 
lives each year in the U.S. This exceeds 
the mortality from heart disease. 

There has never been a long range 
study of reproduction by all the special- 
ists—gynecologists, biochemists, psychi- 
atrists and others—following a coordi- 
nated program of research. This week in 
Washington, such a program is being 
launched by the National Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Human Reproduction, 
on a fund of only $220,000. (This sum 
was provided by the Planned Parenthood 
Association which points out indignantly 
that $30 million goes for parallel study 
of plants and animals each year.) 

Pre-natal Perils. On its modest 
budget, the Committee will sponsor in- 
vestigation (by qualified laboratories and 
specialists) of pressing problems: For ex- 
ample, what actually takes place in con- 
ception; the causes of spontaneous abor- 
tions.* 

Population experts, among others, 
have a vital interest in control of con- 
ception. They relate world peace to pop- 
ulation trends, think that some balance 
must be struck between the amount of 
food and the number of consumers. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, world population 
went up 10%, while food production 
dropped 7%. 


New Cures 


Medical researchers are chary about 
using the word “cure” when describing 
treatments for stubborn diseases. So it 
was news last month when the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, in its annual 
session at Los Angeles, heard the word 
twice. It was used in connection with 
heart failure and one kind of cancer. 

Dr. Harry Gold of Cornell Univer- 
sity reported a new, simple method of 
treating congestive heart failure. He 
finds that it cures about twice as many 
patients as any other treatment, is quicker 
and eliminates hospitalization. 

The patient who follows Dr. Gold’s 
regimen gets no food, but drinks a glass 
of milk every three hours. He is given a 
large dose of digitalis at the start, smaller 
doses daily thereafter. If dropsical, he 
gets mercury injections as well. 

The treatment was reported effective 


*Preliminary work in the study of conception 
was reported to the American Association of Anat- 
omists meeting in Madison, Wis., last month. Drs. 
John Rock of Harvard and Miriam Menkin of 
Brookline, Mass., said that they had caused human 
eggs to fertilize and divide in a test-tube. The 
eggs were taken from a female patient during an 
ovarian operation, brought in contact with sperma- 
tozoa, incubated in blood serum. Four of the eggs 


| became fertilized, divided into two or three cells. 


in about nine cases out of ten. Usually it 
takes six to 18 days. If further tests by 
other doctors confirm these findings, it 
may save America’s million congestive 
heart sufferers some of their annual hos- 
pital bill—about $50 million. 

The second use of the word “cure” 
was by Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, a lead- 
ing cancer expert. He was talking about 
localized lymphosarcoma, a condition in 
which cancer cells invade lymph nodes 
(which carry body fluids between the 
blood and body tissues). Both surgery 
and radiation have produced some defi- 
nite cures of this disease, he said. 

Mystery. An even more remarkable 
fact is that in some cases, lymphosar- 
comas shrivel up of their own accord. 
Others disappear following certain in- 
fections. The doctor who finds out why 
will probably write his name large in the 
history of cancer treatment. 

Dr. Wesley Spink of Minnesota did 
not call his streptomycin-sulphadiazine 
combination a “cure” for undulant fever. 
But he did report that out of 17 patients 
he treated, only one relapsed and one 
other failed to improve permanently. 
Among the cases which reacted favorably 
is the only one ever reported to have re- 
covered from the heart complications 
which often come with undulant fever. 


Rebate Racket 


In a big Eastern city last week a 
patient went to an eye specialist and got 
a prescription for new glasses. On the 
way out the doctor’s receptionist handed 


Acme 


Spankless Wonder. One-year- 
old Beverly Smith of Akron, Ohio, 
is an anesthetic. This means that 
her nerves register no pain when 
she is pricked, burned, bumped, 
banged or dropped. She sleeps in a 
padded crib. Her condition is so 
rare most specialists have never 
seen a case, think there may be 
only five or six persons like Bev- 
erly in the world. Her insensitivity 
is dangerous, but when she is older 
conscious awareness of danger may 
replace automatic reactions by 
which other humans avoid pain. 
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Bettmann Archives 
Hippocrates. Forgotten in California? 
(SEE: Rebate Racket) 


the patient a card bearing the name of a 
nearby optometrist’s shop. 


“Dr. L........ suggests you have SHADES OF AMERICA’S GREAT 
your prescription filled here,” she said. —_— WALK WITH YOU THROUGH ee 


The patient took the card and the 
recommendation. His better sight cost 
him $32.50. Of this, $22.50 went to the 
shop for lenses and frames, $10 to the 
doctor—or so the patient thought. 

Later, however, the eye-specialist got 
a $5 bonus—a rebate from the optom- 
etrist for sending in another customer. 

Had the patient been prescribed 
drugs, x-ray treatments, or even an arti- 
ficial limb, the same thing might well 
have happened. For the medical profes- 
sion itself last week was admitting open- 
ly: The “rebate racket” is widespread. 

Crackdown. In California, this 
form of kickback has been a scandal 
since 1940. Prompted by some eye spe- 
cialists mindful of their Hippocratic 





You feel their very presence, as memory swings back the portals 


oaths,* the Los Angeles Better Business and you tread softly on hallowed ground -++a$ you go places and 

Bureau investigated and found all but a see things steeped in the glorious traditions of this great country 

score of eye doctors were getting rebates of ours. 

as high as $6 for a $15 pair of glasses. Your visit to Washington becomes, in reality, a pilgrimage to shrines made sacred 
The Bureau decided to look into by heroic deeds of the Nation’s immortals... Mt. Vernon... Lincoln Memorial 

other doctors’ practices. It accumulated ... Arlington and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. . . 

proof, with names, dates and places, that All this, plus ever-increasing interest in the White House, the Capitol, the Washington 

40%-60% of Los Angeles physicians had Monument—famed galleries of arts, sciences and invention—magnificent memorials, 

been getting rebates not only on labora- parks and statues, and a host of new Government buildings that make Washington 

tory tests, medical equipment, and artifi- the world’s wonder city! 


cial limbs, but even on funerals. Some And, today, with world history being written in Washington, a visit will more than 
practitioners were making $15,000 to ever renew your pride in America, and in the ideals of freedom for which she stands! 
$20,000 a year on rebates alone. Patients, THE B&O IS THE WAY TO GO! The Baltimore & Ohio is the only railroad 
of course, were footing the bill. between the East and West passing directly through Washington. Liberal stopover privileges. 

To date, California medical associa- Thrill to the glide of Diesel power; enjoy the comfort of luxurious streamliners; discover 
tems tence tele we disciplinary action the B&O “‘extras"’—superb food, friendly courtesy, the assurance of getting there on time. 
against rebate-accepti tors. But the TRAVEL NOW—PAY LATER 

ne ge ne i . : po x f blicit Ask any B&O Ticket Agent about the Traveloan Plan 
racket has declinec yecause of public y MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
and threats of future penalties. 


; ee a ee 
In Denver, the Colorado Medical So- J. F. WHITTINGTON, Gen'l Pass. Traffic Mer. 






















ciety faced a similar rebate scandal. It PICTORIAL MAGAZINE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 1, Md. . 

set up a “orand jury” to investigate com- OF WASHINGTON | Send me Pictorial Magazine of Washington. 

plaints, including overcharging and re- Profusely illus- b NAME 

oat ole ma stem * > trated. Interest- 

hating. One de fect of this system: There ing 2 ee | praario 

are only physicians—no laymen—on the of where to go | | 

jury. But doctors say its operations have and what to see. po TY —_____________ 20NE____sTat ] 
| cut down rebating. j (Paste on Postcard and mail today!) P-1 | 


*Nearly all American doctors still take the 
oath ascribed to Hippocrates, greatest of classic BA L T j M Oo a t & Oo wn | Oo na A | L we oO A D 
physicians. Some of its pledges: ‘“‘With purity and 
holiness I will pass my life and practice my art. . A LZ L, * Le 
. . . I will abstain from every voluntary act of Kole Of hee Z. *L2, LecitMilimeti 


mischief or corruption.’ 
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False Teeth? 
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Don’t Risk ‘ 
a “Brush-off” | 


You cant 
Grush Off 
OT CLAG 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 
"ges DENTISTS agree that brush- 


ing cannot cure the unpleasant | 


offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident at drug stores and drug 
counters everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse . 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT #7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 

















| Hymn to the Dodgers 


For writing the Brooklyn Baseball 


| Cantata, composer George Kleinsinger ten 


years ago won honorary membership in 
the Society for the Prevention of Dis- 
paraging Remarks About Brooklyn. 

Last month, as the baseball season 
opened, a similar honor came to Metro- 
politan Opera baritone Robert Merrill. 
A Brooklynite and a frustrated baseball 
player, Merrill had resurrected and re- 
corded this locally-beloved cantata (Vic- 
tor: DC 42). 

Dream. The piece is called a fan- 
tasy of “a day that never happened”— 
the day the Dodgers trounced the New 
York Yankees in the World Series. It 
features boos, hot-dog vendors’ cries, and 
an umpire who had “a very unhappy 
childhood.” 

Merrill’s honor was a mayorship in 
Brooklyn’s Old Time Locality Mayors, 
Inc. He was inducted at the Elks Club, 


| on a rubber home plate under an arch of 
| baseball bats, with the officiating dig- 
| nitary wearing a catcher’s mask and the 


cantata playing softly in the background. 


Practice Orchestra 
“And 


fore?” 

Any youthful job hunter dreads this 
question, but none more than the young 
musician trying to get his feet under a 
desk in a big-time symphony orchestra. 

Large symphonic organizations sel- 
dom have the time or the funds to train 
musicians in basic routine or repertory. 
Yet they do need occasional replacements 
—even in the conducting department. 

This is why both novice musicians 
and prospective employers have beaten a 
path to a remarkable organization in New 
York—the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. Its function is to bridge the gap be- 
tween music school and orchestra. 

NOA has shown it can give any tech- 
nically proficient musician all the inten- 
sive training he needs to pull his weight 
in a first-rate orchestra. It provides musi- 
cal internships, much like those medical 
graduates get in hospitals. 

It costs the learner but a dollar a 
year—if he gets in. The “interns” are 
chosen at auditions, and a player can be 
dropped if he falls below standard. 

Tough. If he stays, he will play 
each year in 90 rugged rehearsals and at 
least four concerts in Carnegie Hall (for 
supporters who pay from $1 to $5,000). 
He will learn to play with soloists and 
with guest conductors. He will master 125 
standard classics. He may stay as long as 
he makes progress, but usually someone 
hires him away within two years. 

What NOA has accomplished in 18 
years is shown by the fact that some big 
orchestras now simply wire NOA’s direc- 


where have you worked be- 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER | tor Leon Barzin, “ordering” a pair of vio- 
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linists or a clarinet player—sight unseen. 


A recent survey discovered 280 of the 
1,800 Association alumni playing in top- 
flight symphonic orchestras, from the 
Metropolitan Opera to Radio City Music 
Hall. More than 80 had first-desk jobs. 

Others have scattered to smaller cen- 
ters. Barzin likes to see this “spreading 
musical talent and raising local stand- 
ards.” He supplements by a weekly re- 
hearsal broadcast over New York’s mu- 
nicipal radio station, WNYC, to let lay- 
men see music-making from behind the 
scenes. For school children he gives 
demonstrations of orchestral instruments. 
Youngsters are encouraged to come up, 
talk with the players, handle the instru- 
ments. 

Handsome, 48-year-old Barzin stresses 
one musicianly skill: adaptability. Late 
last month New Yorkers had a chance to 
see what he meant. From jobs all over 
the U.S., 72 of his alumni came home and 
played a bang-up concert. Barzin in- 
vited criticism, scattered clues, finally 
had to reveal his gag himself: They had 
never played together before. 


Popular Albums 


Songs of Our Times — 1925-1933: 
First nine volumes of an ambitious series 
to feature typical songs of each year 
from 1917 to 1943, typically played. Each 
four-record, 24-hit album has nostalgia 
for all who recall Tiger Rag, I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby—surprise 
for youngsters who think all today’s hits 
are new (Decca: 1926-33). 

Inside U.S.A.: Two versions of songs 
from the new Lillie-Haley musical, one 
by Beatrice Lillie, Jack Haley and Perry 
Como (Victor: K 14), the other by Buddy 
Clark and Pearl Bailey (Columbia: C- 
162). Best number: Haunted Heart. 

Minstrel Songs of U.S.A.: Richard 
Dyer-Bennet. Haunting folk ballads by 
an expert (Vox: 632). 

Look, Ma, I’m 


Dancin’: Nancy 


Walker and cast in a brand new musical 
that needs the stage action, but has nota- 
ble high spots like S..auny O’Shay, I’m 
Tired of Texas (Decca: 637). 





International 
Con brio. Evoking arias comes natural to 


Durocher’s Bums. (SEE: Hymn) 
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Women 


Cotton Tale Revised 


Cotton clothes are news this summer 
because they appear everywhere on every 
occasion and because they fit into big or 
small budgets. A Fifth Avenue shop has 
an eyelet embroidered organdy wedding 
dress for $155. A mass production manu- 
facturer offers a $3.95 peasant dress that 
goes from kitchen to garden party. It’s a 
sheer voile printed in modernistic motif, 
made with square neckline, short puffed 
sleeves and a three-tiered ruffled skirt. 

Designers point out that the uniform 
dubbed “housedress” is disappearing, 
that a woman can run her vacuum sweep- 
er just as efficiently in a dress cut exactly 
like her good street suit. To illustrate that 
careful styling needn’t add to the price, 
the National Association of House Dress 
Manufacturers, with the National Cotton 
Council and the Cotton Textile Institute, 
gave a New York showing of dresses from 
$3.95 to $17.95, all of them washable, 
color fast and shrink-proof. 

Proof. Included in the 47 styles 
were a town dress of striped chambray 
($5.95) with a full bias banded skirt and 


plain color bolero drawn in at the waist 
with a wide sash, an office dress of plum 
tattersal check ($6.95) with dashing 
three-tiered pockets, and a sunback bal- 
lerina ($8.95) in pastel blue and pink 
mercerized and sanforized broadcloth. 

Doubles. Skirt and waist teams 
have also joined the low-price league. 
Shops everywhere show batiste or ging- 
ham blouses—peasant and Gibson—with 
details like dainty tucked yokes for as 
little as $3.98. Skirts to team with them 
can be had for $6 and up. (Any that cost 
less are likely to be scant.) They are 
plain, striped, plaid or figured in ab- 
stract patterns. There are fewer flowers 
this year except on the quilted cotton bal- 
lerinas. Even many of these come in 
plain, sometimes very bright, colors. Some 
of them do away with bulk and warmth 
by using the quilting only in a 10- or 12- 
inch band around the bottom. 

Cotton clothes bearing famous de- 
signers’ names naturally cost most, but 
they often use the most material. Typical 
are the chambray suits with unbelievably 
tight little jackets and incredibly tre- 
mendous skirts and the tailored suits of 





Cotton in Bermuda. Full-skirted party dresses by Carolyn Schnurer. (SEE: Cotton) 
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striped metallic cotton. This new ma- 
terial, resembling glittering brocade, is 
made with plastic-coated aluminum foil 
that looks like gold or silver, won’t tar- 
nish, launders beautifully and presses 
easily with a cool iron. From the bolt, it 
costs about $2.50 a yard, runs a yard 
wide. 

Cottons get more versatile by the 
season. Next summer they'll hardly need 
pressing. Two new wrinkle-resistant fin- 
ishes, “Wrinkle-Shed” and “Superset,” 
are already in use at some mills but won't 
reach consumers in large scale for an- 
other year. They can be applied to all 
kinds of cottons, aren’t affected by wash- 
ing, will render even a man’s seersucker 
suit so anti-crease it can be worn straight 
from a jam-packed suitcase — without 
pressing. 


What Price Control? 


This year American women will 
spend even more than they did last year 
to keep their figures under control. So 
predicted Sigmund Kunstadter last fort- 
night in Chicago. He is president of the 
Formfit Co., which claims to be the first 
to have used zippers and “catchy” names 
like “Life,” “Thrill,” and “Skippies.” 

In record 1947 sales, $400 million 
was paid for about 95 million brassieres 
and 35 million foundations and girdles. 


Onions Without Tears 


The first vegetable concentrate, on- 
ion juice, has just come out of the labora- 
tory of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., and is now waiting to be 
picked up by a commercial manufacturer. 

A few drops of the liquid, the labora- 
tory reports, do the work of several good- 
sized onions in flavoring soups, sauces, 
salads. It’s made by a freezing process 
from non-marketable onions (blemished, 
off-size, etc.) and will keep for two years 
on the shelf. 


Blades of °48 


When the wedding’s over and the 
gifts are all in, the June bride is likely 
to find herself still short of one household 
essential—cutlery. This isn’t because it’s 
scarce, but because most people don’t 
think of it in making out gift lists. Many 
don’t even know what it is—think it in- 
cludes widgets like eggbeaters and sifters. 

It doesn’t. According to Webster's 
dictionary and Louis D. Bement, secre- 
tary of the Associated Cutlery Industries 
of America, cutlery means “edged or cut- 
ting instruments, knives”’—though now- 
adays forks and spoons are often included 
in both kitchen and table cutlery sets. 

Little Change. The best carving 
sets are just like those used in the days 
when carving was a ceremony. They are 
commonly three pieces—knife, fork and 
steel—with handles of stag or buffalo 
horn, some of them carved. Modern ver- 
sions have handles of beautifully grained 
wood or plastic imitations of wood with 
a ferrule of silver filagree. 

Bement says today’s stainless steel 
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S SAVE 


ON QUALITY 


Beautiful, 
80-sq. 


A Caroline 
Original’! 


Plaid ‘n’ Stitch, an ee, pattern created 
for South Carolina Mills! Perfect for smart, 
practical dresses, playsuvits and skirts. 
Shown 12 actual size. 80-square percale... 
Sanforized —can’t shrink more than 1%. 
Colors: Blue, Green, Yellow (State color and 
yards wanted). 


Now, Order Cottons this Easy Way 


Simply print your name and address in 
coupon at bottom. List the item number, 
sizes, colors and quantities of the Cottons 
you want on a separate piece of paper and 
attach to coupon. You'll find all the infor- 
mation in the chart below each item. We 
prepay postage when payment accompanies 
erder. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Don’t wait — Send that Order 
Today! 








Percale | Colors Width Price 
12E60 Blue, Green,| 36 inches | 53 yd. 
| Yellow | 
Soft, Comfortable 
and Pretty 


, LADIES’ NIGHTGOWN 


$398 5q29) 


styled with high 
long sleeves. Made 


Quaint 

} neck an 

of fine quality percale. The 
| V-shaped neckline and loose 





cuffs trimmed with dainty 
eyelet ruffling. Yoke stitch- 
ing gives clever tucked 
effect. Free action sleeves. 

no binding. Double sewn 
seams. White only. Sizes: 36- 
40 and 42-46 (State size). 








Gown Sizes Color Price 
16E39 36, 38, 40 White 3.98 
16E40 42, 44, 46 only 4.29 


Child’s one-piece 
SLEEPER 


EASY-ON STYLE 





Charming 
nursery print on white Cot- 
ton crinkle crepe... wonder- 
ful, colorfast, easy-to-wash 
fabric—needs no ironing! 
Has four-button front open- 
ing and practical, self-help 
drop seat with tie-belt. Dou- 
ble sewn seams. Sizes: 2, 4, 

8. (State size). 





Pajama Sizes | 
17E&33 2, 4, 6,8 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Dept. 52 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Send at once the Cottons |! have listed on 
the attached sheet. Also send me your latest 
FREE catalog of Cottons. 
(C0 Check here if payment enclosed. 

(Postage prepaid this way) 
DC Check here if C.O.D. 


Name 
Address 
RFD 
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She buys good knives, 
(SEE: Blades) 


She’s sharp! 


keeps them in a rack. 


and chromium-plated knives (kitchen or 
table) are best sharpened with steel. He 
suggests that the housewife imitate the 
butcher who hones his blade, not just 
occasionally, but every time he cuts. To 
protect blades, knives should be put in 
a drawer, not more than three to a com- 
partment, or hung in racks on the kitchen 
wall where they can be real ornaments. 

How Many, How Much. At least 
six pieces of cutlery are regarded as basic 
to a well-equipped kitchen: paring knife, 
bread knife, carver, utility slicer, long 
fork and sharpening steel. Bement em- 
phasizes that there is no economy in 
cheap cutlery because a good knife lasts 
a lifetime. 

Thirty operations go into the mak- 
ing of a good paring knife which 
costs from 45¢ up. A good utility knife 
costs from $1.25 to $1.75, a slicer from 
$2 to $3.75. The handle of the best 
kitchen knife is of hard wood. The tang 
goes deep into the wood and is held with 
at least two rivets. 

In table cutlery there is a new set 
of chrome-plated steak knives with white 
plastic handles mounted with chromium. 
They fit into a transparent-topped white 
plastic box. For garden, porch or picnic 
there are knives, forks and spoons with 
colored plastic handles. One luxury set 
has transparent plastic handles decorated, 
where they join the blade, with opaque 
black that looks as though it was dripped 
over like wax from a candle. 


Tongue-waggers’ Test 


The article dealt with men vs. women. 
It said good and bad things about both 
groups. The professor showed it briefly 
to the first students in the two line-ups 
—Harvard men, Radcliffe and Simmons 
girls. 

Each waited 10 minutes, then re- 
wrote it from memory and showed it to 
the next in line, who repeated the process. 
By the time it had gone through six male 
and six female memory-transcriptions it 
had lent scientific backing to an old male 


EVANS 


Automatic Oil- Fired 
WATER HEATERS 


Evans is the economical water 
heater, that gives you the luxury of 
lots of hot water when and where 
you want it—automatically. Beauti- 
fully styled, Evans burns low cost oil, 
is quickly installed, operates noise- 
lessly with no gas-electricity needed. 
20-30-45 gallon sizes. 





HEATING AND APPLIANCE DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


$1500 FOR 1° 


Many valuable coins may be slipping 
through your fingers. Here are some pos- 
sible values: 1926 S. Buffalo Head Nickle 
$35.00; 1894 S Dime $200.00; 1827 Quarter 
$1000.00; 1938 O Half Doilar $2000.00. We 
 peeoe ew a Coin Encyclopedia which lists 
ndreds of premiums paid for coins. We 
do not purchase coins. The values listed 
in our coin encyclopedia have been com- 
piled from the foremost Coin Dealers. 
SEND $1.00 FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 
STANDARD COIN ENCYCLOPEDIA TO 


BLUE BIRD BOOKS, ine., Dept. pa 
373 Broadway ew York 13, N - Ve 


te oN Efe) 


TULIPS'3° 


Yon These Are NOT BULBLETS. 

Sa Ws EVERY BULB IS OVER 3 
INCHES ta Circumference. 
inane ere RAINBOW 

ASSORTMENT of choice 

Darwin, Cottage and Breeder. 

Widerange of brilliant colors and 

shades of red, white, pink, lav- 

ender, yellow, ‘bronze, purpleand 

orange. Sold in Mixture Only. 

Guaranteed To Bloom 

y Next Spring 

Order Now. A post ¢ard will do. Bulbs will be 

mailed postpaid, C. O. D. in time for fall planting 

or you may send Cash with order. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 -S, GALESBURG, MICH. 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 
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belief: women are worse gossips than | 
men, 

The results: The men retained more | 
facts, better balanced. What the women 
remembered best were things unfavorable 
to their own sex. They even added a few 
derogatory overtones. 

Hard on Themselves. It tended to 
show, said Harvard’s Dr. Thelma G. 
Alper, one of the testers, “women ac- 
cepted the social stereotype that they are 
not as good as men—and went out of 
their way to prove it.” 


Small Fry Shoes 


The junior set are following in their 
seniors’ footsteps. Summer footwear for 
little girls, just like their mothers’, plays 
up to the feminine look with graceful cut- 
outs, dainty stitching and, especially, the 
strap. Instep straps, vamp straps, t-straps | 





Hale and hearty Heinz Beans are the real thing—mealy, mellow, 

mouth-watering— American as a rodeo! Heinz oven-bakes ‘em 

—drenches them in a spicy, crimson sauce of “Aristocrat” 
| tomatoes! Here’s a low-cost dish so nourishing and delicious 
it’s a meal in itself! 





What little girls wear. The Mary Jane 





Buster Brown 
and the double-strapped, cut-out 
sandal. (SEE: Small Fry Shoes) 


and as many as two and three ankle 
straps wrap small feet and ankles. 

Little boys’ shoes show the same 
“Bold Look” that Esquire prescribes for 
fathers. Rugged-looking brogues, husky, 


squared toes and double-thick soles have 
been calculated to make youngsters feel 
“every inch a man.” 

Prices of children’s shoes, too, have 
shot up just as adults’. The average price 


for a pair of child’s shoes is now close 


to $6. According to shoe salesmen, the 3 KINDS... vegetarian— 
ordinary kid wears out five pairs each 


year. | with pork — Boston-style 
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Hotel in Peoria, IIl., Installs 
10 Compressors, Cooling Units 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


The Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., 
has one of the most complete hotel re- 
frigeration systems in the state, in the 
opinion of Jerry Gordon (above), man- 
aging director and vice-president. 
During the past year 10 Frigidaire 
compressors and cooling units have 
been installed in the Pere Marquette by 
Frank L. Hazen Co., Peoria Frigidaire 
Dealer.“The contributing factorin select- 
ing Frigidaire,” says Mr. Gordon,“was 
our past experience of excellent service.” 


For compressors, cooling 
units or other refriger- 
ating equipment, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 


Phone Directory. 








Our Plan May 
Pay You $10.00 


for Only a 
Few Hours’ Work 


The work is pleasant because it is 
simply collecting new and renewal 
subscriptions for PATHFINDER 
among your friends and acquaintances. 
Mail this coupon today for details. 


Pathfinder 


Department W-4 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Unhappy Family 


Something had gone wrong with the 
American family. Hardly a person had to 
look beyond his front door for symptoms. 

Too many homes were sadly split or 
already broken. Nobody seemed to under- 
stand anybody else. Husbands and wives 
and children lived cold, lonesome lives. 
To some, trying to be-happy was almost 
pointless in the face of doubts: Is mar- 
riage worth the trouble? Where is the 
money coming from? Are we doing right 
by the kids? Won’t the next war end it all 
anyway? 

Unconventional Convention. No 
one had the answers. But last week 900 
delegates from 127 professional, civic, 
business and labor groups met in Wash- 
ington for the first time to take a pene- 
trating look into the American family. 

The National Conference on Family 
Life wrote no resolutions, nor did it agree 
as a body on any specific recommenda- 
tions. Speakers and delegates worked for 
the most part in family-get-together 
fashion. They even had their own family 
joke—expertism. One formidable panel 
of family specialists was pointedly de- 
scribed as including “one grandfather, an 
expectant grandmother and an unmarried 
man who loves the family.” 

From their working papers, speeches 
and discussions, however, came a realistic 
appraisal of the family’s needs that 
marked a start for national, state and 
community action. More housing; re- 
examination of marriage and divorce laws 
and nationwide use of family courts: 
more family-life education; increased rec- 
reation, social welfare; medical and 


counseling services would help. 


BETTER LIVING 


AMAZING VALUE! 
Only 


$10.85 


320.00 per pair 


Choice— 

Solid Spun 

Copper or 

Solid Brass 

Base— with 
crystal insert 
A lamp of rare beauty. There’s a perfect spot 
in your home for this room beautifier: 27” 
high, complete with 17” shade and 4” collar 
of satin trim. Parchment shade in choice of 
Chartreuse, Red, Beige, Kelly Green with con- 
trasting trim. The plant container is water- 
proof. Rubber wire and plug approved. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Send check 


or money order today. Express Collect-sorry, 
no C.O.D.’s. 


It’s the Best Buy on 
the Market Today— 
Also Makes an Ideal Gift. 


RICH SALES CO. 


1285 Merchandise Mart. Chicago 54, tll. 





Standards. But how would each 
family face its internal problems? “The 
basic confusion lies precisely in the field 
of value,” said Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work. A 
family is strong, this rugged-faced pro- 
fessor declared, when: 

e ¢ Its unity is founded on diversity 
and not on uniformity—when each mem- 
ber respects the others’ differences. 

ee There is accepted division of 
labor with a high expectancy that each 
member will perform his function satis- 
factorily and on time. 

ee There is a growing sense of 
solidarity and uniqueness—provided there 
is an expanding sense of wider loyalties. 
One of the strengths of democracy is that 
it provides for loyalty to home, com- 
munity, state, nation, world. Each builds 
on the preceding one. 

ee The family can face tragedy 
without morbidness and sordidness. 

ee It uses humor as a channel to 
truth and not as a way to exclude others. 


e e The budget is operated on the 


BETTER LIVING 





( JUST WHAT YOUR 
\ KITCHEN NEEDS! 


Hand Painted 
Metal Paper Towel Holder 

Convenient ... attractive ...sanitary. Holds 
any standard paper towel roll. Smooth 
cutting edge. Colorful hand painted 
“County Fair’ design on white enamel 
finish. $1.95 postpaid. 

if Also for your bathroom in white, peach, blue 


or green with ‘Towels for you’ inscribed 
‘midst a floral motif at $2.10 postpaid. 





Hand Painted 
Metal Wax Paper Holder 
aA companion piece to The Towel Holder. 





A fix on wall. $1.50 postpaid. 
Write for our free gift catalog, including 
“County Fair’ kitchen accessories. Sorry 
( no C.O.D.'s. Send check or money order to: 
) 


&. reen Sutie Sigs 


Dept. 176, 394 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 27 





Write for new 


FREE BULLETIN 


listing latest releases 


@ HILLBILLIES 
@ NOVELTIES 
® ALBUMS 
POPS 
Available NOW! 
THE RECORD SHOP 
“*As near as your Mailbox" 
Box 331, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


POLKAS 
WALTZES 
WESTERNS 
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They Helped. Boris Shishkin, Dr. E. G. 
Osborne, programmers. (SEE: Family) 


idea that everyone can test it in terms of 
what has value to him. 

e @ Mental hygiene principles are 
used to gain understanding and not as 
labels. It’s damaging to call one member 
an “introvert,” helpful to find out why 
he acts as he does. 

e @ Family doors and windows are 
wide open to scientific knowledge. 

e @ Religion is treated as one of the 
phases of experience but not as an iso- 
lated phenomenon. 

e@ @ Morality is assumed to derive its 
value not only from religion but science, 
art, literature—all human activities in- 
volving decisions between right and 
wrong. 


New for the House 


Plastic Drapes. The gay flowers on 
new Vinylite plastic window draperies 
won't fade. If they should get dingy, 
they'll wipe clean with a damp cloth. 
They are spot-, mildew- and wrinkle- 
proof. 

Kitchen Doll. “Kitchie” is made of 
seven household items: skeleton and feet, 
food tongs; back of head, metal strainer; 
hair, scouring pad; arms, four measuring 
spoons; dress, dish-cloth; hat, cookie- 
biscuit. cutter; bag, aluminum tea ball. 
Price: $2.49. 

Speedy Spud Baker. For anyone 
who wants to bake one potato without 
lighting the oven, there’s a_ blimp-like 
baker that cooks an Idaho right on top 
of the stove. The aluminum “Blimpy” 
comes apart in the middle, holds the po- 
tato in place on a skewer while it’s cooked 
over the open flame. 

Lite-by-Nite. House numbers made 
from Scotchlite (PATHFINDER, Jan. 14) 
reflect headlights more than half a block 
away, claims the maker. Made with ad- 
hesive backs, the numbers are available 
in yellow, which shines gold, or in black, 
which shines silver. They stick to metal, 
wood or any non-porous surface. 

Tea Tipplers Note. Unusual fea- 
ture of the “T-Ball Teapot” is a built-in 
side-pocket that holds used tea balls. It 
comes in two shapes, choice of five col- 
ors, costs less than $1.50. 
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Mn... Tat Ripe, FRESH 










SURE-JELL —the 
powdered pectin product 
that helps all fruits 
jell just right! 















65 RECIPES 
IN EVERY BOX 
|) —a different recipe 
for each fruit! 


A Product of General Foods 


Strawberry yx . 


Flavor 

















RIPE FRUIT FLAVOR 

—because you always 

use ripe fruit with 
Sure-Jell! 







A ONE MINUTE BOIL 
for jam, a HALF-MINUTE 
BOIL for jelly —with 

Sure-Jell! 


About 10 GLASSES! 
You're sure to get 
your fruit and sugar’s 
worth, with Sure-Jell! 






Make enough to last 

ALL WINTER! Jam is so quick, 
so easy, so delicious— 

made with Sure-Jell. 
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Religion 





Lesson of the Loaf 


In embattled Palestine, the bread 
of a Jewish baker in Haifa became a sym- 
bol of simple humanity: The baker was 
given special rabbinical permission to 
prepare his regular loaves during the 
Passover season so that Arab neighbors 
could eat them. 


Faith Fourfold 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: if a man 
would give all—Song of Solomon, 8:7. 

The U.S. troop carrier Dorchester 
was struck amidships by a torpedo at 
12:55 a.m., Wednesday, Feb. 3, 1943, off 
the coast of Greenland. It sank within 25 
minutes; 678 of the 904 men aboard were 
drowned in the icy, churning water. 

Of the survivors, four lived because 
life-jackets were forced on them by four 
chaplains: two Protestant, one Catholic, 
one Jewish. 

Next week a new three-cent, U.S. 
postage stamp will jog peoples’ memory 
back to that day, back to the ultimate 
faith of four men of God. 

Grady Clark, the last man picked up 
alive from the Dorchester had described 
the scene that was to become a legend: 

Unafraid. “The four chaplains 
quieted panic, forced men ‘frozen’ on the 
rail toward the boats and over the side. 
They helped others adjust their life 
jackets, and at last gave away their own. 
They had no chance without life jackets. 
Yet I saw one of them force his jacket 
over the head of an enlisted man who 
said: ‘Damn it, I don’t want your jacket!’ 
As the flares lighted and the ship slid 
under .. . they were still on deck, pray- 
ing for the men.” 

Each of the chaplains pictured on 
the new stamp was a first lieutenant— 
just average chaplains from average 
churches and lives. But they followed the 
Words of their faiths as few have ever 
been able to: 

Jew. Selfishness is the only real 
atheism; aspiration, unselfishness. the 
only real religion—Israel Zangwill, in 
Children of the Ghetto. 

Alexander Goode wore the tablets of 
Moses on his uniform collar. He was 31 
years old when he died in the North At- 
lantic. His three university degrees had 
carried him to synagogue assignments 
in Marion, Ind., and York, Pa. His wife 
and 3-year-old child received the news 
of his unselfish death while living in 
Washington, D. C. 

Reformed. Weep not for me, but 
for yourselves. I go to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—John Bunyan. 

Clark Poling was the son of the 
Christian Herald’s famed editor Daniel 
Poling, pastor of the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist Temple. At 32, when he died on the 
Dorchester, he had ministered for six 
years to Reformed Church congregations 
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in New London, Conn., and Schenectady, 
N. Y. His wife and father received his 
posthumous Distinguished Service Cross 
together in Philadelphia. 

Catholic. But above all things have 
a constant mutual charity among your- 
selves—St. Peter, in the Challoner- 
Rheims revised Bible. 

Father John Washington spent more 
than a third of his 34 years preparing 
to do the work of God. Before the war 
that took his life he had served in his 
home-town diocese of Newark, N. J. 

Methodist. . The old man must 
be slain, or we cannot put on the new 
man, which is created after God in 
righteousness and true holiness; and this 
is done in a moment—John Wesley. 

Like the other three with whom he 
prayed on the water-washed bow of the 
Dorchester, Methodist Chaplain George 
Fox took his “moment” without hesita- 
tion. He had plenty to hesitate about. He 
was 42, had served five parishes in IIli- 
nois, New Hampshire and Vermont. His 
son was just old enough to join the Army 
when the Rev. George Fox died. His 14- 
year-old daughter and wife were awaiting 
his first overseas letter at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

They never got the letter. But the 
world got a lesson in faith and brother- 
hood it should never forget. 


Methodism’s Decisions 


Slender, soft-spoken Ernest Wilkins 
has a lot to be proud of. His Chicago 
law offices are busy and respected. His 
son is a Harvard scientist. 

And last week in the closing hours 
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Unto others. Most enduring monument was the memory. 


of the quadrennial general conference of 
the Methodist Church he became the first 
Negro ever elected to the church’s all- 
powerful Judicial Council. 

The resolution that paved the way 
for Negro participation in the council 
had been passed unanimously by the 754 
lay and ministerial delegates. The vote 
that put 54-year-old Ernest Wilkins in 
the council represented more than the 
hopes of the church’s 340,000 Negro 
members—a tiny minority in an overall 
membership, here and abroad, of 12.5 
million. 

One Church? But to new Council- 
man Wilkins, whose word will now be 
part of the church’s court of final appeal 
and decision, the future held even more 
exciting prospects. 

In the mind of every delegate leav- 
ing the antique, barnlike Mechanics Hall 
in Boston where they met: an undercur- 
rent of talk and resolutions that might 
bring much of Methodism into eventual 
reunion with the Anglican Communion* 
from which it had separated in 1739. 


Service by Friends 


The gentle, the peaceful people were 
living up to their name last week. Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, Quakers: 

—Decided to spend their $20,000 
Nobel peace prize money to improve 
American-Russian relations and lessen 
the threat of war. 

—Sent Friends Service Committee- 
men into blood-stained Jerusalem to 
negotiate peace between Jews and Arabs. 


*In the U.S., the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Washington 


U.S. Army, Religious News Service 


(SEE: Faith Fourfold) 
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Sports 


Perfect Example 


Ralph Melby, golf coach at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., stepped up to 
the third green to show his boys how it 
should be done. “It’s like this,” he said, 
taking an iron and whaling the ball high 
and far. As he watched, the ball sailed 
132 yards straight for the green, dropped 
near the pin, rolled into the cup for a 
hole-in-one. 


British Baseball 


In England, where sports crowds fre- 
quently dwarf those in the U.S., most 
British males last week were playing or 
following that most baffling (to Ameri- 
cans) of all games—cricket. 

The season was on and—what with 
the Australians there this summer for five 
international test matches—would get in- 
creasingly exciting. 

About all the average American 
knows about cricket is that it is somehow 
related to baseball (some authorities say 
both games stem from the same source), 
that it enthralls an Englishman, and that 
one to three days may be needed for a 
match. 

Actually, however, cricket, which 
nearly became America’s national game, 
is not too difficult to understand. There 
are 1] men ona side. Each has a turn at 
bat. The objective is to whack a red ball, 
similar to a baseball, and to score runs. 
The opposing pitcher, called the bowler, 
throws with a stiff overarm swing and 10 
men must be got out before an innings 
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Ist SLIP 


(or inning) is over and the fielding team 
bats. 

No Balls, No Strikes. Main differ- 
ence between cricket and baseball is the 
presence of two wickets (see picture), 
atop which rest short pieces of wood, or 
hails. One batsman, or batter, and the 
opposing wicket keeper, or catcher, stand 
at one wicket. His batting partner and 
the bowler stand at the other wicket—66 
feet away. 

As in baseball, a bowler may be a 
fast-ball pitcher or a slow, trick-ball art- 
ist. He throws so as to hit the ground 
just before the wicket. His objective: to 
bounce the ball past the batter so as to 
knock the bails off the wicket. If he does, 
the batter is out. 

Thus the batsman’s first concern is to 
protect his wicket and—because the flat- 
surfaced cricket bat can’t drive a straight- 
pitched ball very far—he may simply bat 
back the bowler’s offerings without trying 
to run. But when he gets just the right 
kind of slanting pitch he may knock it 
out of bounds for an automatic six runs— 
a feat comparable to a home run. 

Or he may glance or strike the ball 
to the side or rear of the wicket and... 
since there are no foul balls in cricket 
(you can hit the ball anywhere) .. . he 
and his batting partner may exchange 
wickets. Score: one run. The batting 
team may try for as many runs on one hit 
as it thinks it can make. 

Two-Inning Game. A caught fly 
ball puts the batter out. A fielder may 
throw a ground ball at either wicket. If 
the bails are knocked off before the on- 
coming runner reaches the wicket, he is 
out. Or the fielder may throw to the 
bowler or wicket keeper, who can knock 
the bails off with the ball. If he gets them 
off before the runner reaches the wicket, 


BATTING PARTNER 


2nd SLIP 


the runner is out. A completed game 
ends after each side has had one or two 
(as may be agreed upon) innings at bat. 

The first U.S. cricket match of record 
was played in Manhattan near what is 
now Fulton st. in 1747. For 75 years after 
that cricket was the only important sport 
in this country and in the 1870’s and 
1880's the game flourished. Only the ad- 
vent of baseball, with its faster playing 
time, checked cricket’s popularity. 

Still Played. Cricket, though lan- 
guishing, is not dead in America. Center 
of play is now, as formerly, in Philadel- 
phia, where three top-ranking golf and 
tennis clubs still are called the German- 
town, Merion and Philadelphia Cricket 
Clubs. 

They no longer play cricket, but an 
outstanding team is fielded by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. through the efforts of 
G. B. Lacey, English-born employe in 
G.E.’s South Philadelphia plant. Eight 
times, including last year, G.E. has won 
the championship of the New York and 
Metropolitan District Cricket League 
(Staten Island, Paterson, N.J., Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia). The New York area has 
40 cricket teams, mostly manned by im- 
migrant Negroes from the British West 
Indies. Other U.S. cricket centers: Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Even college cricket is not extinct. 
The University of Pennsylvania formed a 
team as early as 1843 and Michigan had 
one in 1860. But most college play lapsed 
before World War I although some FEast- 
ern schools continued as late as Pearl 
Harbor. 

Now Haverford and Ursinus Colleges 
and Lincoln University for Negroes, all in 
the Philadelphia area, play an intercol- 
legiate schedule. Next year, Penn and 
Princeton are expected to start again. 





Lords, London. A Surrey batsman hits to short leg. His partner waits to see if the fielder misses it. (SEE: Baseball) 
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Cartoon 


“That’s One of Those Jet Jobs” 
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Shoemaker, Chicago News 





Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Americana 


Hogs and Matches 


Two weeks ago Bill Whetsler round- 
ed up his crew of 18 “river hogs” and 
drove north to Priest Lake, Idaho, for his 
annual bout with death. It was time for 
the log drive to the mills. 

For 20 years Bill and his brother, 
Lou, had headed this thrill-packed drive 
through the Kaniksu National Forest. 
Lumbermen say only one like it is left 
in the West—on the Clearwater, in Idaho. 

New Routes. Drives, common in the 
days when streams were the only high- 
ways out of the woods, gave way to 
modern trucks and roads. Timber loss 
through bruises, sinking and stranding 
caused many companies to build rail- 
roads. But given a high, fairly rockless 
stream, driving is still the cheapest way 
to get a year’s timber out of the woods. 

Last year Priest river carried 20 
million feet of timber down from Dia- 
mond Match Co. and state forests. Ten 
trucks would have to travel a rough 28 
miles 400 times to do that. 

Jams. It will take six dangerous 
weeks to get this spring’s load of future 
match sticks to the mills. The so-called 
river hogs who follow the logs’ turbulent 
descent must steer flat-bottomed boats to 
miss rocks, yet let prowsmen hook 
strayed logs into the current. But the real 
danger comes in log jams, when men use 
canthooks, peavies, muscle and dynamite 
to prod the timber into motion, then dash 
for life as wood and water explode. 

The Whetslers can boast their luck 
and know-how never lost a man. But 
they’re expecting bandages to be in heavy 
demand at May 21’s “log-drive celebra- 
tion” at the town of Priest River. 


Backyard Anglers 
Just before dusk Ed Johnson, Kan 


sas farmer, quit his work and headed 
home. He gathered up his new bass plug 
and—just in case—a can of worms. 
“Don’t fry the porkchops, Mary,” he 
called. “We're having fish tonight!” 





Forty-five minutes later—in their home 
10 miles from a fishing stream—the 
Johnsons sat down to succulent, firm- 
fleshed bass. It came from a little pond 
in sight of the house, which gives them— 
without restocking—a plentiful supply of 
fish every year. 

Last year 1,627 Kansans built self- 
managing ponds like Johnson’s. In Mis- 
sissippi this summer 7,400 farmers can 
fish in their own back yards. In all, the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service has helped 
build 97,260 such farm ponds, aims at 
135,550. Other thousands have been built 
without SCS assistance, particularly in 
arid states like Oklahoma. 

Jewelled Land. Ponds aren’t new. 
But controlled-fishing farm ponds are. 
Agriculturalists began pushing such lake- 
lets 15 years ago, stepped up the pace as 
more and more benefits appeared. Even 
lake-dotted New York built 504 last year. 

Successful fish ponds range from 
one-fourth to five acres. Many have no 
running brook source. Ten sloping acres 
of pasture or 30 of woods will supply a 
one-acre run-off pond. In the clay-soiled 
South, less will do. A dam, usually a dirt 
ridge, costs from $300 to $1,500. Fer- 
tilizer, to produce plant fish food, runs 
from $20 to $40 per water-acre. 

For pond planners, Agriculture De- 
partment has a free pamphlet and F. A. 
Edminster has written a book, Fish Ponds 
for Farms (Scribner, New York: $3.50). 

Both stress: a slow flow; healthy 
surrounding land, fertilizer, proper stock- 
ing—100 fingerling big-mouth bass per 
acre to 1,500 bluegills. The bass keep 
the smaller, plant-eating fish from over- 
multiplying. An acre should yield 300 
Ibs. of pan-size fish a year. 

Variety. Ponds also give recreation 
and beauty; an occasional crop of quail, 
duck, muskrat and deer; water for stor- 
age ice, livestock, irrigation, fire-fighting. 
Bigger ones provide swimming and boat- 
ing. And since a good pond cannot be 
outfished, one Eastern owner makes over 
$200 a year from fishing rights. 

Non-farmers, pond-conscious too, en- 
joy the fish and the scenery. The country- 
side may benefit from lessened floods. 

Only fly in the fishing: Theoretically, 
at least, local game laws limit the catch 
and season in your own pond. 





Diamond Match Co. 


River hogs. There’s death in those log mountains. (SEE: Hogs and Matches) 
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NOW'S THE TIME...AND 
HERE'S THE GARDEN 
TRACTOR FOR YOU! 


Garden-All can handle 
every job around your 
lawn and garden. 










See Garden-All 
before buying! 







Instant Tool Atiachment! 
Exclusive Depth Control! 
A Tool For Every Need! 





8 
ultipocker 


Get a good start on your garden this year by 
including Garden-All in your plans. You can grow 
more with much less work by putting Garden-All's 
rugged power to work for you. Garden-All is so 
sturdy, so versatile, so efficient! And there's a tool 
for every job! Attachments include Plow, Disc, 
Spike Tooth Harrow, Cultipacker, Seeder (for 
single or double rows), Cultivator Sickle Bar, 
Lawn Mower, Dump Trailer and Utility Scraper. 
Two models, each outstanding in its power class. 
See Garden-All and you'll see why so many owners 
say there's nothing at all like Garden-Alll 


GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, INC. 
Dept. S, Liberty, Indiana 


WITH 5% DOT 
.. . for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
... for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot. 
Pre-war formula. ; 
EITHER KIND: 25¢ & 50 





LOOP 


LIGHTER 
$300 


Initiels $1.00 extre 







¢o0h 
ZIPP HN.“ cuter 


| ALSO DEMAND ZIPPO FLINTS AND FLUID 
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For Pennsylvania Factory 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


The Townsend Company, New Brighton, 
Penn., maker of rivets, nails and allied 
products, has bought 22 Frigidaire Water 
Coolers in seven years. “Originally,” says 
General Superintendent H. « Goodwin 
(above), we selected Frigidaire because of 
its reputation for leade srship and because 
our Frigidaire Dealer gives good service. 
“Experience,” adds “Mr. Goodwin, “has 
proved that our choice was wise. Initial 








cost and maintenance have been entirely | 


y.”’ Sahli Motor Co., Beaver Falls, 
handled all the installations. 


satisfactory.” 
Penn., 


2 For refrigeration or air 
conditioning equipment 
you need, call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Find 
his name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 








NOW-For the First Time a 


SCREW-STEM FILTER 
Gale for ‘1 


AJUSTOMATIC af NEVER LOCKS OUT OF LINE 
FILTER ABSORBS TARS & JUICES 
Never before a screwstem pipe 
with all these features: pat- 
ented free-turning self-align- 
ing Ajustomatic stem ... an 
easy-to-replace Filter ... 
choice of smart styles in fine 
imported briar .. . and a low, 
low price making it the best 
buy in pipes. At Better Stores. 


With 


Patented 


f | 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC. OZONE PARK 17, NY 


IMPORTED 
BRIAR 





Purchases 22 Water Coolers | ‘” 


| books, 


| much electricity 











Information Roundup 


When George Stimpson was a boy in 
his teens his mother gave him a Bible. 
It determined his career; its wealth of 
varied information kindled in him a love 
for odd and little-known information and, 
with an untidy batch of envelopes as his 
files, he began to collect it. 

Today, in his 50’s, Stimpson sits in 

cluttered little office in the National 
Press Building in Washington, D.C., still 
collecting. On all sides, typewriters clat- 
cigarette smoke and corre- 
spondents rush in and out—but Stimpson 
calmly reads 


swirls, 


Shakespeare, pores over 
diaries of past statesmen and digests 


| such specialized studies as The Physiol- 


ogy of Elephants. Shelves of reference 
stacked helter-skelter, line the 
walls. Inside his stuffed files, an envelope 
on cures for hiccoughs nestles near 
explanation of why hogs’ tails curl. 

While an associate editor of Patu- 
FINDER (1922-32), Stimpson answered 
readers’ queries in a weekly column, The 
Question Box. After several years of this, 
his head bulged with so much informa- 
tion that he put some of it in a_ book, 
Nuggets of Knowledge. Four more simi- 
lar books followed, but unfortunately few 
readers interested in facts in 
bulk. 

Then in 1946, 


seemed 


without varying his 
formula, he wrote A Book About 1,000 
Things. It became a Book of the Month 
Club selection and a best-seller. 

Eel Voltage. Now he has compiled 
a new book, /nformation Roundup (Har- 
per, New York: $3.95), which is simply 
more of the same—a series of questions 


| and answers which shed light on little- 


investigated problems. For example: How 
can an electric eel gen- 
erate? (As much as 600 volts—enough 
to kill a man.) Stimpson is now working 
on another volume, a book of facts about 
American history. 

In private life, lanky bachelor Stimp- 
son numbers among his friends many of 
the capital’s great and near-great. He has 
an unorthodox way of getting rid of un- 
wanted books donated him by publishers. 
He saunters by open-air book stalls and 
surreptitiously deposits them on For Sale 


} counters. 


Lorimer’s Post 


When George Horace Lorimer came 
to The Saturday Evening Post in 1898, it 
had a circulation of 10,473, and had just 
been sold to Cyrus Curtis for $1,000. 
Before Lorimer left it in 1936, its circu- 
lation had grown to more than 3 million; 
it had paid its stockholders $20 million 
in dividends in a single year. 

What happened in between is one of 
the most phenomenal success stories in 
American journalism. It is told in detail 
in John Tebbel’s new biography, 


Horace Lorimer and the Saturday 
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For Life-Long 
Service! 





@ From the day you lay it, ORANGE- 
BURG PIPE gives you trouble-free ser- 
vice. Orangeburg’s time-defying mate- 
rial does not crack, break or corrode. 


@ Use Orangeburg non-perforated for 
House-to-Sewer, Septic Tank Conduc- 
tor or Irrigation Lines, Downspouts— 
all Non-Pressure outside uses. Use 
perforated for Septic Tank Beds, 
Foundation Drains, Land Drainage. 


e TAPERWELD* Couplings hold 
fast, resist roots, withstand all the 
usual soil settlements. When you buy 
pipe, ask for Orangeburg by name. 
Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 





THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 

N. 7. 1, N. Y. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P- 42), 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Writ 
for further particulars as to patent protection and caneuihine 
and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
sane << BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
egistered Patent Attorneys 
102-L Vietse Building, Washington 1, D. C. 








If you suffer misery of 


od & Me ey 4 YN 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 
ITCHY SKIN 


do this at once! 


Get Sayman Salve! Watch its scientific 
formula go to work. Quickly soothes 
itching, aids healing, helps prevent in- 
fection and spread of externally-caused 
| skin troubles. Over 10 million jarssold. j 
} NOT a cosmetic, but a truly medi- 
cated salve of real therapeutic value! { 





FREE SAMPLE: If dealer can’t supply, write Dept. 28, 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


that famous 


Sayman- 


iki, 


' "Fa skin beauty, use Sayman Vegetable Wor Wonder Soap. 
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Evening Post (Doubleday, New York: $4). 
Lorimer was 32 when he became 
editor of the Post. U.S. magazines, in- 
cluding the Post, were in the doldrums. 
Their pages were filled with travel sto- 
ries, pedantic “literary” articles and re- 
prints from English newspapers. 
Innovations. Lorimer wanted live- 
lier stuff—which meant livelier authors. 
He couldn’t pay high prices, so he tried 
other lures. Authors were used to waiting 
months, even years, to hear whether their 
manuscripts had been bought or rejected. 
Lorimer cut the time to 72 hours. Instead 
of waiting to see what the mail would 
bring, he took trips to search for new 
writers. He found them. Names began to 
appear in the Post which were to become 
famous—Irvin Cobb, Mary Roberts Rine- 


hart, Ring Lardner, Kenneth Roberts, 
Sinclair Lewis. 
Words & Dollars. In the Post’s 


“golden years”’—and except for a few 
slumps they were all golden—Tebbel pic- 
tures Lorimer, “the Boss,” 
top of the teeming pile 
U.S. journalism. He prodded his writ- 
ers with letters, suggestions, rejections, 
praise, and high much as 
$10,000 for an article, $60.000 for a 
serial. Sometimes they balked: Ring 
Lardner made Lorimer agree to pay him 
an extra $5 for every word of his copy 
the Post chanved. Booth Tarkington, of- 
fered a flat $6,000 apiece for his stories, 
protested that the price was too high; he 
asked for—and got—a reduction. 

To criticism of Lorimer’s Post—that 
it forced American literature into rigid 
patterns, that it opposed change, spoke 
for Republicanism and big business— 
Tebbel lets the reader supply his own 
answers. He claims no more for Lorimer 
than Lorimer claimed for himself: that 
he tried, with some success, to portray 
\merica to Americans; that he knew 


as sitting on 
that made up 


prices—as 





with uncanny accuracy what the readers 
and gave it to them. 


wanted, 


His readers got 


(SEE: Post) 


Lorimer. 
wanted. 
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Catholics go to Confession to a 
priest for one reason only: to ob- 
tain divine forgiveness for their 
sins, 

But why, you ask, go to a priest? 
Why not confess our sins directly 
to God? 


Ask the man who goes to Con- 
fession and here’s what he will tell you: 
Sin is an offense against God, it must be 
forgiven by God. It is God, not man, who 
determines how forgiveness must be ob- 
tained, Christ plainly pointed this out 
when He empowered His Apostles and 
their successors to forgive sins or to re- 
fuse forgiveness. 


“Whose sins you shall forgive,” Christ 
said, “they are forgiven them; whose sins 
you shall retain, they are retained.” 
(John 20:21-23). Thus Christ author- 
ized the Apostles, and their successors, 
to pardon or to deny pardon as they 
judged the sinner worthy or unworthy. 
To do this they had to know what they 
were forgiving... 
of the sinner... 


the secret dispositions 
his sorrow and willing- 
ness to repair the wrong done to his 
neighbor by his sins. Who could make 
this known but the sinner himself —and 
what is this but Confession? 

But Confession —the Sacrament of 
Penance —is only one of the seven Sacra- 
ments Christ left in His Church. Yes, 
seven—no more and no less! Christ's re- 
ligion is not merely a message to be 


SUPREME 


Confession?—Ask The 
Man Who Goes There! 








accepted, but a life to be lived — 
from the cradle to the grave. 
Christ's seven Sacraments are the 
answer to man’s seven basic needs. 


Man is born, but he needs to be 
reborn a Christian in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. He is nour- 
ished, but he needs Christian 
nourishment in Holy Communion, the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. He grows, 
but he needs to grow and be strengthened 
in Christian life by the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. He is cured of disease, but he 
needs a remedy for sin, so destructive of 
Christian life, and this he finds in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


Man lives in society which needs of- 
ficials to promote the common good — 
and for his life in, the Church, he finds 
oficials provided by the Sacrament of 
Orders. He perpetuates the human race 
in marriage, which Christ made ‘the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. And at death, 
he needs consolation and strength for the 
last dread hour which he finds in the 
Last Anointing—the Sacrament of Ex- 


treme Unction. 


Would you like to know more about 
cach of the seven Sacraments? How they 
can help you to meet the seven basic 
needs of your life? Then write today for 
a free pamphlet which gives important 


information concerning them. Ask for 
Pamphlet No. 5-N. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Executive Accountants and C. P. A's earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 







| Previous ex perience unnecessary. Persona! training under supervision 





of staff of P. A's. Placement counsel and help. Write for free 
book, * * Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 5393-H, Chicago 5, I!!. 
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Your Feet 


Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with FIEEFNER 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 
_ Booklet 


“FOOT 
FACTS” 






HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO., 173 Lewis Bldg., Salem, Virginia 
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Have you heard about 


Sergeants new TICK KILLER 7 


This good news is traveling fast! 
Now—for the first time—you can 
rid your dog of disease-carrying 
ticks quickly and easily. 

Sergeant’s new TICK KILLER is 
safe, sure—thoroughly reliable for 
use on your dog. And it kills both 
the American Dog Tick and the 
Brown Dog Tick, even when they 
are engorged and swollen. 

Many other so-called “tick pow- 
ders” have been available to dog 
owners. But it remained for Ser- 
geant’s research to develop a truly 
effective formula. Sergeant’s was 
not willing to enter the field until 


it could offer a tested remedy, fully 
approved by consulting veterinari- 
ans. Perfected after years of study, 
this TICK KILLER destroys fleas 
and lice, too. 

The same careful research and 
testing have gone into the devele 
opment of each of the 19 Sergeant’s 
Dog Care Products, offering you a 
complete line of reliable products 
for the care your dog deserves. 
Ask for Sergeant’s at your drug 
or pet store—and be sure of the 
dependability that has made Ser- 
geant’s a trusted name with dog 
owners for 73 years. 


Radio 


Television: Growing 


Potential televiewers had good rea- 
son last week to think the baby industry 
had outgrown its swaddling clothes. 

@ @ The Paramount Theater in Man- 
hattan surprised its customers with a 20- 
minute boxing bout, televised in Brook- 
lyn and projected on the film screen. 
Whether other moviegoers would see big 
screen television depended on whether 
inter-industry snarls could be untangled. 

e @e NBC television moved into its 
new studio 8G, the most modern of all 
to date. It is equipped with enough heat, 
light, power and refrigeration to warm, 
brighten and air-condition a hundred 
homes. The best feature, to video per- 
formers, is special lighting which won't 
be so blisteringly hot to work under. 

e e Biggest news came from ABC 
and MBS, last major radio webs to get 
into the picture field. In mid-April, ABC 


@ Do you know all you should about keeping your dog fit? 
Sergeant’s FREE Dog Book contains a lot of interesting, prac- 
tical information on dog health and training. 


Ask for your copy 
at drug or pet stores, or write Sergeant’s, 


Richmond 20, Va. 


—— DOG CARE PRODUCTS 


INVENTIONS ARE BOOMING 
C(R)ASH IN! 


But before risking money on costly Patents ask for 
booklet... 
**‘ULTRASCOPE-PROTEX PREVIEWS” 


the Hi-Speed Patent Super-searches 
which give you Prior Inspection with ple 
w py 
0°? 


Protection! 


PATENTS DE-PENDING INC. &J 


505, 1947 BROADWAY, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


Let us develop and print For Only 
your roll of filmswith 6 or 


8 snappy hi-gloss prints. 


C 
Reprints 3c each. 2 A 


Our 10th year of quality work. Coin Only 


CICERO PHOTO SERVICE 
6041 W. 26th Street Cicero 50, IMlinois 


SPASTIC = POLIO 


se AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
me Milton H. Berry 

“M* Foaundation Schools 

Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-ninth year. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 
For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16204 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 
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ify ELECTRIC HEATER IS) 


i: HOT WATER 
= IN FIVE MINUTES 


=> For baby’s bath, your washing. shave 
- ing and many other uses in: the home, 
camping business or on the farm, 


; One Year Guarantee 
> See your local Dealer or order direct... 


AMBORY CORPORATION 
Dept. A Hazel Park, Michigan 


TO RELIEVE ITCH PROMPTLY! Scientifically 
medicated Cuticura soothes promptly—is used 
by many doctors and nurses! Buy today! 


CUTICURA soap & OINTMENT 


~ 


\ Genuine High Quality 


GABARDI he E Mant 


Value $11.95! Only 
Order by mail and SAVE! |$# 95 


Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
m~, Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
“= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38-44 plain. 
SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color. 
Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and save posts age 
Money-Back Gus arantee. Order yours NOW! 
LINCOLN TAILORS, ‘Dept. T-7 Lincoln, Nebr. 


Morgan & prop. The premiere was a 
feather in ABC’s cap. (SEE: Television) 


began its regular—if meagre—two-hours- 
a-week schedule of network telecasts on 
the East Coast. 

Here’s Morgan. The kick-off show 
from Philadelphia starred radio’s spon- 
sor-baiter Henry Morgan. It was, in 
spots, as sardonic and funny as Morgan’s 
radio programs. As emcee, he quipped 
through the half-hour show in his cus- 
tomary sarcastic, off-hand manner. But 
viewers felt the show (Sun., 6:30 p.m., 
EDST, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York) needed more than 
singing, impersonating and puppeteering 
to fill the between-Morgan gaps. 

Though the Morgan show, On The 
Corner (with a cigar shop Indian), will 
be one of ABC’s important wedges in the 
television field, it will still leave ABC far 
behind its rivals, CBS, DuMont, NBC. 
“Unlike the others,” an ABC man ex- 
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plained, “we didn’t have any equipment 
during the war.” By the end of the 
month, ABC intends to boost its program- 
ming schedule to 15 hours a week. Not 
until August or later will it have a studio 
in its New York headquarters. 

Even farther behind but catching up 
fast is Mutual. President Edgar Kobak 
has invited radio men visiting in Los 
Angeles this week for a tour of the still 
raw-beamed Don Lee-Mutual radio and 
television studios there. The $3 million 
dollar building, two blocks square, will 
have eight main studios. Each studio will 
have a stage large enough for a 100-piece 
orchestra. 

Coast to Coast? The first Mutual 
station to operate commercially, The Chi- 
cago Tribune’s WGN-TV Chicago, went 
on the air Apr. 5. Stations in New York 
and Washington plan to join in Septem- 
ber. Affiliates in Boston, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, perhaps five other cities, will also 
be airing video programs by fall, but not 
on a network link. 

Of all the industry talk, the most 
blustering and most speculative was on 
how soon a program televised on one 
Coast would be seen on the other. The 
most confident were saying 49 or 750. 
The conservative guess: four to five years. 


Curb Service Hooper 


Radio polltakers, it turns out, have 
overlooked the pulse beat of some types 
of listenership. Last week, the Market 
Research Service, New York, announced 
plans for recording some missing thumps. 

Around the first of June it will be 
set to go on an Automobile Radio Listen- 
ing Index. 

Honk! Pollsters will stand on stra- 
tegic corners, fender-hop when the traffic 
light flashes red, ask four questions of 
motorists whose radios are turned on, 
dash back to the curb on the “Go” sign. 
Stop-and-go surveys will be made in New 
York first, later in 900 other cities. 

Next project: a beach poll to find 
out what bathers listen to on their porta- 


bles. 


Last Breakfast 


At 4 a.m. Apr. 27, genial, whitehaired 
Tom Breneman awoke in his Encino, Cal., 
ranch house. He showered, shaved, 
dressed, ate breakfast, drove to his Holly- 
wood restaurant. The hundreds of women 
there for Breakfast in Hollywood (ABC, 
11 a.m. EDST) greeted him lustily. With 
his customary dash of giddiness and 
home-folks talk, Breneman conducted his 
ladies day show. As usual, the program 
was recorded for broadcast the following 
day. But this one was never heard. 

Next day in New York Mark Woods, 
president of ABC, went on the air in- 
stead. “It is my very sad duty to bring 
you a brief and unhappy message. Your 
friend Tom Breneman passed away very 
suddenly a few hours ago at his home.. .” 

Left was a huge gap in the hearts of 
millions of Americans. Monday, May 3, 
Take It or Leave It’s Garry Moore took 
over the job of trying to fill it. . 
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GREATER VALUE 
TOP DEPENDABILITY 
BETTER LOOKS 


FEATURES Ms gun dollar when you buy 
Usually PANELING ~~ a Tenite-stocked Stevens. Ten- 
Found Only On ite—an ideal gunstock material 
High Priced Guns _— handsomely burled — makes 


You get more for your 


J) possible custom-built stock fea- 
# tures on lowest priced models. 
Durable and time-tested —as well 
as better looking — Tenite stocks aren't af- 
fected by climatic temperature changes and 
won't crack, split or chip under hardest serv- 
ice conditions. Only Savage Arms —“First in 
the Field” — offers you these dependable, high 
value, low cost, Tenite-stocked models. See 
CAPPED them at your dealer’s. Write for free catalog. 


CHECKERING 


FLUTED COMB 


HANDSOME, 
BURLED 3 


FINISH 
hn oof SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
GrRie FIREARMS DIVISION 





STEVENS Model 311 
Double Barrel Hammerless Shotgun — 12, 16, 20, .410 gauges. 


Rugged lock-up . . . positive extraction .. . fast hammer fall .. . 
lished, case hardened frame . . . forged steel, proof-tested 
canal - «+ matted sighting rib. 





STEVENS Model 94 
Single Barrel Shotgun — 12, 16, 20, .410 gauges. Barrel—forged 
steel, hollow tapered, proof-tested, full choked. Action — two- 
way, top snap, low rebounding hammer . . . automatic ejector. 


STEVENS Model 22-410 
Over-and-Under .22 rifle and .410 shotgun in one stream- 
lined, single trigger, lightweight gun. Over barrel shoots .22 
long rifle cartridges (also, short or long) . . . under barrel, 
410 shot shells — 214” or 3”. 
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First in the Field 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
837-D District National Bldg. Washington 5,D.C. 








RELIABLE MAN wit! car to call on 
WANTED 


farmers. Wonderful 
opportunity now. 
$15-$20 in a day. 
No experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today. 


McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Illinois. 
| Money-Makers! !! 
FA W M Ss =  STROUT'S FARM CATALOG 
Green cover. Over 2800 bargains. 
Also Blue Book Going Businesses—Stores. Cabin Cts., 


Gas Stations, Hotels, etc., etc. Eitherf{Mailed FREE. Save 
Time— Money thru our 48-yr.-old Service. 


STROUT REALTY 


255 4th Ave. 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring 
New York 10, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift 'em out 
a, dan 7 pace. eee 
agic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. Neu- 
Use it tonight —walk ‘a comfort tomorrow. | {cia "n“storees. Mail. $1 for generous. supply, brush and 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- | 2gelo™ARLaS TS years ot Consumer Use 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. 88 
Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 2024 West 6th Street ¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. jreally makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It ad- 
heres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each 
application lasts for months. Not a powder 
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FOR YOUR 
PORTABLE RADIO 
BUY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


; RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
















STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 













How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wabbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
acid) powder holds false teeth more firmly and 
more comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks “‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH to- 


day at any drug store. 
REASON IT OUT AND YOU'LL 


Lm PREFER THIS 






@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege- 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved, Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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Movies 


There’s One Near You 


Any American who wants to spend 
an evening at a show should have little 
trouble finding a movie house. The Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America re- 
ports there are now 18,351 theaters in 
9,636 cities, towns and villages. Total 
seating capacity: nearly 12 million. For 
moviegoers who prefer their entertain- 
ment under the stars, 220 drive-ins now 
operate around the country—double the 
pre-war number. 


Litter from Leo 
M-G-M’s lion, has been roar- 


ing himself hoarse ballyhooing the “show- 
er of hits” made under his trademark. 
His object: “To attract at least a good 
percentage of the more than 50 million 
Americans who do not regularly go to the 
theater.” The three movies M-G-M plans 
to release in May probably will draw size- 
able audiences. However, two of them 
are certainly unlikely to appeal to any- 
one with a yen for a change from the cus- 
tomary Hollywood product. 

@ @ The notable exception is The 
Search. Unfortunately, this European- 
made movie is scheduled for immediate 
shewings only in so-called art 
(general release date: early fall). 

However, The Search is worth travel- 
ing across country to see. Made in the 
American zone of Germany by Swiss pro- 
ducer Lazar Wechsler (The Last Chance) 
and Director Fred Zinnemann, its theme 
is the terrible tragedy of the displaced 
children of Europe. The camera follows 
a Czechoslovakian mother as she wanders 
from one UNRRA camp to another look- 
ing for her small boy who disappeared 
during the war. Although their final re- 
union is almost too neat, the film elo- 
quently portrays the pathos of the help- 
less, homeless youngsters. 

The four professionals of the fine 
cast are extremely effective: Aline Mac- 
Mahon as an UNRRA worker, Montgom- 
ery Clift and Wendell Corey as American 
soldiers, and Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano Jarmila Novotna as the mother. 
But the outstanding personality is a 10- 
year-old Czech, Ivan Jandl, the little lost 
boy. His delicate blond face mirrors the 
utter despair of a child wandering terri- 
fied through an adult world that has 
turned him into a wild, ragged animal. 

The children in the picture were 
recruited on the spot and each of them 
speaks his own language. This gives an 
authentic air rarely found in U.S. movies. 

e e Homecoming offers Clark Ga- 
ble and Lana Turner for those who pre- 
fer the Hollywood touch. Gable plays a 
married Army doctor who falls for his 
nurse (Lana) across the battlefield oper- 
ating table. To comply with the movie 
code, Lana stops a piece of shrapnel and 
Gable goes home to his wife a sadder but 
wiser man. Lana works hard to put over 


Leo, 


houses 


the character of the efficient nurse; she 
even wears dungarees and a smudge on 
the tip of her nose. 

e @ Completing the trio is a Tech 
nicolor musical comedy, The Pirate. 
Only the slightly deaf and partially blind 
will be happy viewing the frantic antics 
of Judy Garland and Gene Kelly. Kelly’s 


big dance is a fire number, his agile leaps 


. . . The Pirate’s Kelly and Garland. 
: (SEE: Litter from Leo) 
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STAY DRY! 


TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 


OILED or RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN 


THE WET 


v 


RUBBER 


WORKMEN 


who need de- 
pendable protection from the wet 
wear TOWER’S oiled or rubber 
garments. Styled to give roomy, 
comfortable, durable, service. Ask 


your Dealer for TOWER’S garments. 
Write for Folder PR listing all Styles. 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST. BOSTON. MASS. 








Any sore that does not heal, 
particularly about the tongue, 
mouth or lips. 



















A painless lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast, lip or 
tongue. 


Progressive change in the color 
or size of a wart, mole or birth- 
mark, 


Persistent indigestion. 





Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
plained cough, or difficulty in 
swallowing. 





Bloody discharge from the nip- 
ple or irregular bleeding from 
any of natural body openings. 






Any change in the normal 


bowel habits. 








MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
THAT TELLS THE FACTS ABOUT CANCER 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free the booklet con- 
taining vital information about cancer. 


Name 
Address 
City . State 


MAY 19, 1948 










accompanied by exploding cannon balls, 
blazing fireworks, thunderous drums. 
Judy blasts through several uninspired, 
but noisy, Cole Porter songs. Elaborate 
costumes and dazzling backgrounds are 
designed to knock the eyes out. 


Murder of a Classic 
Wilkie Collins’ The Woman in 


White is one of the best mystery novels 
anyone ever turned out, but one would 
never know it from the Warner Bros. 
movie version. 

There are no murders in Collins’ 
story and it moves very slowly, as most 
Victorian classics do. But it has a mar- 
velous intricacy. Every mysterious oc- 
currence leads to another mysterious oc- 
currence and the reader is likely to find 
Collins’ tale of legacies and property 
settlements more exciting than any half- 
dozen of today’s gory thrillers. 

Peter Godfrey, who directed the 
film, and Stephen Morehouse Avery, who 
wrote the scenario, have thrown away all 
of Collins’ subtleties. The characters of 
the original, an arresting gallery of ec- 
centrics, have been converted into typical 
B-picture nonentities. 

Eleanor Parker has a dual role. She 
is the woman in white, a harmless luna- 
tic who runs in and out of gloomy cas- 
tles. She is also an heiress, presumably 
sane, though Miss Parker plays both girls 
in much the same manner. Sydney Green- 
street is the arch villain who wants Miss 
Parker’s money. Alexis Smith is the cou- 
sin who realizes that dirty work is afoot 
but isn’t able to do anything helpful 
about it. And Gig Young is the hero who 
isn’t much use in a crisis either. 

For several reels Greenstreet looks 
menacing, Miss Smith looks puzzled, Mr. 


Young looks tired, and Miss Parker looks 
| like Little Eva about to ascend to Heaven 


| with Miss Smith, 





via a wire and a pulley. 

It is all remarkably uninteresting. 
The finale, however, does yield something 
of a surprise, because Young winds up 
despite the fact that 
it is Miss Parker he makes eyes at most 
of the time. Of all the players, only John 
Abbott, as a hypochondriac, exhibits any 
flair for this sort of thing. 

Anyone striving for the title of Worst 
Actress in Hollywood will face a formida- 
ble contender in Miss Parker, and Mr. 
Godfrey (who was also responsible for 
the gruesome Two Mrs. Carrolls) seems 
to have Worst Director honors in the bag. 


Stull Worth Seeing 
State of the Union (Spencer 
Tracy, Katherine Hepburn, Van John- 
son). <A fast-paced, no-political-holds- 
barred film that just misses an A-l rat- 
ing because of its preposterous finale. 

I Remember Mama (Irene Dunne, 
Oscar Homolka). This heart-warming 
story about a Norwegian-American fam- 
ily should please everybody. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement (Greg- 
ory Peck, Dorothy McGuire). An impor- 
tant film about anti-Semitism that almost 
deserves the Academy Award it won. 








Insulated 

Furnished 
16% - ft. — $1075 
f.0.b. Los Angeles 


Wherever you go — wherever you stay 
you'll find greater vacation enjoyment in your 
comfortable, compact SILVER-LARK. Fully equipped galley, 
50 |b. ice-box, bottle-gas stove, heater, dinette and inner- 
spring make-up double beds. Finished wood interior — 
aluminum exterior. Wonderful guest house between trips 
Electric brakes. Scientific design makes it easy to handle 
Low price makes it easy to own. 

By the manufacturers of “America’s Greatest Trailer Coach 
Values”... the 13’ “SILVER-LOAFER,” 18’ “SILVER-LODGER,” 
22' “SILVER-LINER.” 

Write for free folder and dealer information 


MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., Dept. D 


8825 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, California 


e Home f th 
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e “Siluer-Lark 
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designed yd 
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poh has ‘lamas 
you'll not find in 
any other mowers. 
See Philadelphia 


in garden su hardware snd 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower Division 


Coldwell-Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co.. Inc 
North Water St Newburgh, New York 
Subsidiary of PORTABLE PRODUCTS CORP 
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For 
FAST RELIEF, 
help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Tennis muscles often shout 
with pain because they are 
famished. Those “‘extra sets’’ 
have burned up nourishment 
required for your play. Mus- 
cles stiffen, feel lame and 
sore and painful. 


Rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. ! This helps speed 
the local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies your 
starved muscles with fresh 
nourishment for renewed 
energy. Pain eases so fast 
you'll sigh with relief . . . feel 
like a different person! 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—a famous for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients. Only $1.25 a long- 
lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 











Bypaths 
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“I resent that attitude, Miss Jessup—the 
truth is, we have run out of wind!” 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a sailor 
who really liked the Navy. He seemed 
perfectly contented—possibly because he 
had a girl in every port. His shipmates 
envied this fellow who had a girl in every 
port because he was always happy. But 
this sailor died very young because he 
made one fatal mistake: 

In one port he had two girls! 

Moral: Don’t over-do anything. 

—Chal Herry 
. . ° 


There’s still twice as much trouble 


| in a quart as in a peck. 


os e + 
It’s more fun to give than to lend 
and the expense is about the same. 
- m ° 


Report here says that dollar-a-year 


| men, if called back to Washington, will 


demand two dollars a year. 
* 2 
A white-collar worker, pressed for 
payment of a bill, explained that his de- 
lay in paying was due to business tax, 
amusement tax, head tax, school tax, car- 
pet tax, income tax, food tax and excise 
tax. He said this condition was due to 
federal laws, state laws, county laws, cor- 
poration laws, in-laws and outlaws. 
. . ° 
Sign on  newly-seeded Cincinnati 
University lawn: GIVE THE GAY BLADES A 


| CHANCE, 


. e ° 
The Zionists would like to see Pales- 
tine governed by a system of Jewris- 
prudence. 
. . ° 
Democrats wonder if the old adage 
about switching horses applies to Mis- 


_souri mules caught in political cross- 
| currents. 


o . s 
The Agricultural Department comes 
up with “money-saving main dishes.” The 
only money-saving dish we ever saw was 
the china piggy bank. 





Noiseless arguments are the most 
sound. 

. * . 

tussia’s recovery program for Eu- 
rope looks like another martial Plan. 

* * * 

The recent census figures indicate 
that there is no shortage of houses, just 
a surplus of people. 

e s e 

The Taft-Hartley law seems to be a 
success. It’s been attacked by both labor 
and management. 

. 7 . 

Communism’s theme song: All things 

come to him who hates. 
° e . 

In the primaries many would-be 
Presidents were snowed under, but only 
MacArthur was Doug under. 


Weed ’Em and Reap! 


To raise a garden and raise it right, 

Here are some foes you have got to fight: 

Cutworms, leaf hoppers, chafers, slugs, 

Aphis, thrips and harlequin bugs. 

And among the worst I’ve ever seen 

Is the blitz-krieg beetle that bites the 
bean. 

Others, no doubt, you could say the same 
of— 

Proliferous pests I don’t know the name 
of. 

Raiding rodents may steal your seeds, 

Blight’s a foe, and so are weeds— 

But the worst of all—that sly deceiver— 

Is that little ol’ bug we call spring fever! 

S. Omar Barker 


Quips 

Nice thing about the U.S. is that the 
loser in the election is not thereafter 
branded an “enemy of the people.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 

° . . 

A political scientist wants the South 
to restore the two-party system. Still, 
Dixie might not like our Harry even as a 
Republican.—Providence Journal. 


Sure, the good old days were good— 
Germans were poets, Italians were paint- 
ers and the Russians were only Russians. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 





“I think the one you’re sitting on is a 
mushroom.” 
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COLONIAL HOME WITH 
RANCH-TYPE FEATURES 


This one story home could be aptly described as a 
ranch house and the floor plan is typically West- 
ern, yet the exterior is definitely an adaptation 
of early Colonial, with its traditional charm. 


If you are considering building or remodeling, see 
your retail lumber dealer. You will benefit from 
his knowledge of local building conditions and 
years of experience as a home building counselor. 


Blueprints of the home design illustrated above 
are moderately priced and promptly available. 
Just ask your local retail lumber dealer to order 
PLAN P-393 from..... 


NATIONAL PLAN SERVICE, INC. 


1315 W. CONGRESS STREET, 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


“THE LUMBERMEN’S SERVICE BUREAU” 








© DATA: House 21,420 cu. ft., Porches 
961 cu. ft. Living Area 1,074 sq. ft., 
Porches 166 sq. ft. Ceiling Height 8 ft., 
Basement Ceiling 7 ft. 


OMT OF 4 pap tS 


Frozen at home 
last summer 


NOTHING COMPARES TO YOUR OWN—PUT UP AT HOME—THIS EASY SWEETOSE WAY 


There are many ways to put up frozen 
fruit—but none, we believe, can com- 
pare with those which you can put up 
at home the easy Sweetose way. 

There are several good reasons for this. 

First, you can personally select your 
own fruit (Fully ripened). 

Second, you can pack whole fruit in 
rigid containers, (cardboard, metal or 
glass) and protect the shape and tex- 
ture of your fruit. 

Third, you can handle it carefully so 
that it doesn’t get jostled and bruised. 

Fourth, you can put up your fruit 


with Sweetose. There are, of course, 
some sweeteners which may be better 
for other things. But Sweetose syrup is 
peculiarly adapted to freezing fruit. It 
is not watery and does not form crystals 
which injure fruit cells. Some sweet- 
eners draw the juice from the fruit cells 
and tend to make fruit mushy. Sweetose 
penetrates fruit cells and that is why 
Sweetose frozen fruit comes out firm, 
fresh looking, and plump. 

Crystal White Sweetose has no taste 
of its own—just pure sweetness—that 
is why it is relished by those who like to 


preserve the natural fruit flavor. No 
mixing required. You use it just as it is. 

Be sure to use Crystal White Sweetose 
WHEN FREEZING FRUIT. If you will mail 
us the coupon below we will be glad to 
send you the easy directions for freez- 
ing all kinds of fruits and berries. 


Fresh Frozen “Strawberry Angel”’ 


A cut-out angel food cake—filled with 
freshly thawed whole strawberries frozen 
the Sweetose way — topped with whipped 
cream, served very cold. This is just 
one of many frozen fruit dessert ideas 
we'll be glad to send you. 


(THIS IS AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOME-FROZEN STRAWBERRIES PUT UP IN JUNE AND PHOTOGRAPHED IN DECEMBER) 


LOCKER PLANTS EVERYWHERE 

WILL BE GLAD TO FREEZE FRUITS 

FOR YOU—IF YOU HAVE NO 
HOME FREEZER 


Peaches never brown if you follow 
the Sweetose method. Luscious 
berries and fruits of all kinds can 
be yours in all their glory the year 
"round. Much easier than canning. 
Much more beautiful and natural 
in flavor. 

The coupon at the right will 
bring the very latest in freezing 
fruits the easy, economical way. 
Also many novel dessert sugges- 
tions. 


*'Sweetose"’ is 

a trade-mark of 

the A. E. Staley Mfg 
Co., Decatur, IIl., regis- 
tered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


Swectose 


"THE EXTRA-SWEET CORN SYRUP” 


Sweetost 
\|Rysta syRuP 


aa 


erewevteeree 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. P-5 
Box 1091, Decatur, II. 


Please send me, without charge, your 
complete colored booklet containing instruc- 
tions and recipes for the use of Sweetose. 


Bene <..... <TR: 6séiccee 





